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My  chief  aim  in  the  following  pages  has  been  to 
endeavour  to  give  to  the  young  and  untried  house- 
keeper advice  which,  founded  as  it  is  upon  long  experi- 
ence, shall  be  of  practical  value  ; for  though  theory 
may  be,  and  often  is,  a beautiful  thing,  yet,  where 
housekeeping  is  concerned,  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  for  one 
moment  compare  with  practice.  With  regard  to  the 
chapters  concerning  the  actual  food  expenses,  I would 
point  out  to  my  readers  that,  should  their  tastes  difier 
from  mine,  they  can  in  all  cases  adapt  the  hints  given 
therein  to  their  own  special  needs,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  make  them,  as  it  were,  a basis  to  go  upon.  For 
instance,  if  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  grocer  is  con- 
sidered too  large  by  some,  and  that  devoted  to  the 
greengrocer  or  butcher  too  small,  why,  the  remedy  is 
simple  and  obvious,  since  by  reducing  the  one  it  is 
possible  to  add  to  the  other  at  their  own  will  and 
pleasure.  I have  mentioned  the  butcher’s  bill, 
specially,  because  my  experience  of  the  tastes  of  the 
average  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  makes  me 
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afraid  that,  by  the  majority  of  my  readers,  the  sum  1 
have  mentally  allowed  for  meat  will  he  considered 
woefully  inadequate.  The  fact,  nevertheless,  has  to  be 
faced.  Here  in  England  it  is  undeniable  that  we  do  eat 
quite  twice  as  much  meat  as  is  good  for  us,  and  not  only 
in  pocket,  hut  in  health  also,  we  should  be  a great  deal 
better  off  did  we  effect  an  economy  in  this  direction. 
However,  chacun  a son  gout,  and  those  of  my  readers 
who  may  disagree  with  me  in  this  particular,  can,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  before,  by  reducing  such  of  the  other 
items  as  may  seem  to  them  excessive,  add  to  the 
butcher’s  bill  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  For  the 
rest,  I will  hope  that  this  little  volume  may  afford 
substantial  help  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  house- 
wife over  roads  which  are  apt  to  prove  very  rough 
to  those  who  do  not  as  yet  know  how  to  avoid  the 
ruts. 
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STARTING  HOUSEKEEPING 


CHAPTER  I. 

WEEKLY  BOOKS. 

What  a pretty  mental  picture  the  words  bring  before 
us ! The  dainty  bride,  newly  returned  from  the  honey- 
moon, and  clad  in  all  the  glory  of  a brand-new 
“ housekeeper’s  apron  ” in  pink  gingham,  rattling  the 
bunch  of  new  keys,  of  which  she  has  but  just  become 
the  proud  possessor.  She  takes  to  housekeeping  and 
its  manifold  cares  as  if  to  the  manner  horn,  even  though 
it  be  but  six  short  months  since  she  said  farewell  to 
the  schoolroom,  and  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
long  frocks.  This  is  the  ideal.  I am  afraid  the  real 
is  vastly  different,  though  the  pretty  bride  and  the 
smart  gingham  apron  of  pink  or  blue,  and  the  bunch  of 
painfully  bright  keys  remain  in  the  picture.  But,  oh ! 
the  worry  of  knowing  just  what  to  get  for  “his” 
dinner  for  the  first  time  ; and  not  alone  dinner,  but  all 
the  breakfasts  and  lunches  and  teas  which  are  to  come 
after.  No  wonder  the  tyro  at  housekeeping  feels  per- 
plexed and  sorely  inclined  to  “ run  round,”  if  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  and  take  maternal  counsel.  Suppos- 
ing, for  instance,  the  young  housewife  has  reached 
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home  on  the  Saturday.  In  all  probability  the  Sunday 
has  been  spent  with  her  mother — dear,  kindly  lady, 
she  was  longing  to  offer  advice  \ill  the  time,  but 
refrained  from  doing  so  for  fear  of  even  seeming  to 
interfere — or  else  the  newly-engaged  cook  has  proved 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  has  duly  provided  the 
orthodox  sirloin  of  beef,  and  accompaniments  in  the 
shape  of  cauliflower,  potatoes,  and  horseradish,  followed 
by  a tart  whose  crust  is  light  or  heavy,  according  to 
her  proficiency.  She  has  also  seen  to  it  that  there  is 
an  ample  provision  of  bacon  and  eggs  for  kitchen  as 
well  as  dining-room  use,  together  with  such  little 
luxuries  as  marmalade  and  jam,  which  she  has  calcu- 
lated will  “ come  in  nicely  ” for  the  kitchen  tea  after- 
wards. So  far,  then,  Sunday,  as  regards  provisions, 
has  passed  off  without  a hitch. 

When,  however,  Monday  morning  comes,  and  with  it 
cook  for  her  orders,  the  heart  of  the  amateur  at  house- 
keeping sinks  to  her  pretty  little  shoes.  Cook,  after 
volunteering  tbe  information  that  “ there  is  nothing  left 
in  the  ’ouse  but  a small  piece  of  the  cold  beef,  mum,” 
relapses  into  stolid  silence,  and  Mrs.  Bride  is  too  proud 
or  too  nervous  to  ask  her  advice.  Seeing  this,  cook 
probably  adds  cheeringly  that  the  butcher’s  boy  will  be 
here  presently,  and  suggests  chops  for  the  kitchen  mid- 
day meal,  and  a “ nice  little  fore-quarter  or  shoulder  of 
lamb  for  the  dining-room  dinner.”  If  her  suggestions 
are  received  with  pleased  relief — I am  afraid  they  very 
often  are — she  proceeds  to  insinuate  that  “Plaice’s  boy 
will  also  be  round  with  the  fish  presently,”  and  to  hint 
that  doubtless  “the  master”  would  like  that  shoulder 
or  fore-quarter  of  lamb  prefaced  by  a “ nice  fried  sole.” 
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At  this  juncture  a Samsonian  ring  at  the  area  probably 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  local  greengrocer’s  “ young 
roan/’  for  whom  cook  has  a tendresse.  ' More  sugges- 
tions— this  time  as  to  greenstuff  and  fruit — follow,  and 
little  Mrs.  Bride,  her  nervousness  gradually  wearing 
off,  is  surprised  to  find  how  delightfully  easy  house- 
keeping is  after  all,  and  how  quickly  things  are 
smoothing  themselves  out.  By  the  time  cook  has 
made  her  reappearance,  she  has  grown  quite  bold,  and, 
taking  out  her  smart  purse,  inquires  how  much  ready 
coin  of  the  realm  that  young  person  stands  in  need  of. 
But  the  mere  mention  of  money  is  quite  painful  to  cook. 
“ What,  pay  for  everythink  as  you  has  it,  mum  ? Well, 
I’ve  been  in  a many  families,  and  I’ve  never  knowed 
that  done.  Most  of  the  ladies  I’ve  lived  with  ’as  had 
weekly  books ; they’re  better  than  monthly  ones  ” — 
speciously — “ ’cause  you  can  check  ’em  so  much  easier, 
and  the  tradespeople  don’t  get  the  better  of  you.” 
Well,  inexperienced  little  Mrs.  Bride  thinks  this  is  a 
very  sound  argument  indeed,  and  secretly  congratulates 
herself  on  becoming  the  mistress  of  such  a real  treasure. 
Heedless  to  say,  too,  the  treasure,  after  this,  has  it 
pretty  much  her  own  way,  so  far  as  those  weekly  books 
are  concerned.  And  so  often  begins  a career  of  ex- 
travagance, albeit  all  unintentional,  which  has,  over 
and  over  again,  resulted  in  total  ruin,  and  brought 
many  and  many  a promising  young  business  or  pro- 
fessional man  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court. 

I am  aware  that  this  is  putting  the  matter  strongly, 
but  I have  warrant  for  these  assertions,  and  I daresay 
many  of  my  readers  could  confirm  up  to  the  hilt  what  I 
say.  It  is  the  “little  things”  which  mount  up  and 
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make  the  big  dreaded  totals,  and  I dare  venture  to 
assert  also  that,  though  you  may  check  those  weekly 
books  never  so  carefully,  if  you  are  not  very  wideawake 
and  experienced,  little  abuses  will  creep  in,  unnoticed 
at  first,  but  gradually  increasing,  until  at  last  you  find 
to  your  sorrow  that  you  are  spending  twice  as  much  as 
you  have  any  right  to  do.  Dear  little  tyro  at  house- 
keeping, be  advised.  Do  not  have  anything  to  say  to 
weekly  books.  Let  the  very  name  be  anathema  to  you. 
Perhaps  years  hence,  when  the  wisdom  which  is  only 
born  of  years  and  which  thrives  on  experience  is  yours, 
you  may,  if  you  like,  indulge  in  those  luxuries.  But 
now,  in  the  starting  time,  pay  ready  cash  for  everything, 
and  you  will  be  both  surprised  and  astonished  to  find 
how  far  that  housekeeping  money  will  go.  Of  course,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  much  you  ought  to  spend 
without  knowing  individual  facts  as  to  the  husband’s 
income,  &c. ; but,  roughly  speaking,  10s.  per  head  per 
week  in  the  kitchen  and  15s.  or  17s.  6d.  per  head  in 
the  dining-room  should  prove  ample,  exclusive,  of  course, 
of  wines  and  spirits.  And  this  sum  should  allow  of  a 
thoroughly  good  late  dinner,  such  as,  for  instance,  soup, 
fish,  a joint  or  entree,  and  two  vegetables,  a sweet,  and 
dessert.  In  a future  chapter  I hope  to  show  you  how 
this  may  be  done,  and  to  give  you  some  specimen 
menus  and  recipes.  For  the  present  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  generalities,  and  amongst  these  comes  the 
all-important  question  of  the  servants’  food. 

Now,  whether  you  keep  one  servant  or  half  a dozen 
is  immaterial.  In  any  case,  you  should  allowance 
them,  and  make  them  clearly  understand  that  the 
quantities  given  out  must  last  the  week.  In  case  you 
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should  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  each 
article  which  is  justly  allowed,  I give  them  for  your 
benefit : Sugar,  1 lb. ; tea,  J lb. ; butter,  £ lb. ; and 
milk,  a third  of  a pint  daily.  Of  course,  the  latter  is 
exclusive  of  the  milk  required  for  the  kitchen  puddings. 
With  regard  to  bread,  you  must  strike  the  average  for 
yourself  j it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  it  here, 
because,  while  some  girls  will  demolish  the  best  part  of 
a loaf  at  a sitting,  others  scarcely  eat  a whole  slice 
during  the  day.  As  to  the  question — often  a very  vexed 
one — of  what  servants  term  “ a relish  for  breakfast,”  I, 
personally,  do  not  allow  it  except  on  Sundays,  when  they 
may  have  either  bacon,  eggs,  or  bloaters,  whichever  they 
may  prefer.  In  the  winter,  however,  if  they  wish  fox- 
fried  bread  or  dripping  toast  they  are  at  liberty  to  take 
as  much  dripping  as  they  like,  and  they  are  allowed 
also  to  make  a dripping  cake,  either  plain  or  with 
treacle,  for  the  kitchen  tea,  whenever  they  choose. 

Another  point  which  often  sorely  perplexes  the  young 
and  inexperienced  housewife  is  the  servants’  washing. 
In  London,  or,  indeed,  in  any  big  towns,  where  from 
lack  of  space  or  proper  drying  ground  it  is  impossible 
to  wash  at  home,  this  adds  in  no  inconsiderable  degree 
to  the  general  expenses.  After  long  experience  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to 
make  a contract  with  the  laundress  to  take  the  servants’ 
washing  at  so  much  per  head.  Most  laundries  are  only 
too  glad  to  do  this,  and  the  prices  range  from  Is., 
1*.  3 d.,  to  Is.  6cZ.  per  person,  Is.  3 cl.  being  the  average. 
The  servants  can  then  send  what  they  like,  and  as 
much  as  they  like,  within  reasonable  limits,  but  it  is  as 
well  when  making  arrangements  to  let  the  laundress 
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clearly  understand  that  you  will  not  be  responsible  for 
any  fal-lals  over  and  above  the  ordinary  washing,  and 
that  she  takes  such  at  her  own  risk,  because  you  must 
know  that  if  you  do  not  do  this  you  are  likely — indeed, 
I may  say  you  are  sure  — to  have  to;  pay  for  any  private 
finery  your  servants  may  choose  to  send.  If  you 
permit  yourself  any  extravagance  at  all,  it  should  be 
in  the  washing  bill.  Have  plenty  of  dainty  table  and 
tea  cloths,  frilled  pillow  slips  and  sheets,  and  white 
counterpanes ; and  remember  always  that  clean  linen 
makes  for  health,  especially  in  dear,  dirty  London,  and 
to  keep  healthy  is  the  first  duty  of  every  good  house- 
keeper who  would  do  the  best  for  her  menage. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


MARKETING. 

In  the  previous  chapter  I advised  the  tyro  at  housekeep- 
ing to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  those  snares  for 
the  unwily  and  inexperienced,  yclept  weekly  books.  I 
will  now  give  my  reason  for  doing  so,  which  is  because 
I believe — and,  indeed,  have  proved — that  the  house- 
keeping money  or  allowance,  whichever  you  choose  to 
call  it,  goes  twice  as  far  when  there  are  no  bills  to 
swallow  it  up  as  soon  as  you  receive  it.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  advantage  accruing  from  ready-money  dealing. 
If  you  “ run  a book  ” with  even  one  tradesman  you  are 
in  a manner  bound  to  deal  at  that  particular  shop  and 
to  put  up  with  what  its  owner  chooses  to  offer  you ; 
whereas  when  you  go  with  ready-money  in  your  hand 
you  can  pick  and  choose,  and  have  all  the  shops  in  your 
neighbourhood — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  neigh- 
bourhood— to  select  from.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  is  an 
immense  advantage,  since,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself, 
it  ensures  your  getting  just  exactly  what  you  want,  and 
if  you  keep  your  eyes  open  and  are  swift  to  compare 
prices  you  will  often  be  able  to  effect  small  reductions 
upon  certain  articles.  Though  they  may  not  appear  so, 
tradesmen  are  always  more  anxious  to  please  a ready- 
money  customer  than  those  who  desire  credit,  because 
they  know  full  well  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  walking  out  of  the  shop  and  buying  what  they 
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require  elsewhere  if  they  so  choose.  Hence  the  freshest 
joints,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  pretty  certain 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  woman  who  goes  “ cash  in  hand,” 
whilst  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  prices  at 
the  various  shops  and  to  choose  the  best  and  cheapest 
is  surely  obvious. 

As  regards  fish,  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  make  a 
contract  at  so  much  per  head.  Almost  any  of  the  big 
fishmongers’  shops  are  glad  to  do  so  at  an  extremely 
moderate  rate,  and  this  plan,  whilst  ensuring  a variety 
of  fish  for  the  customer,  prevents  the  tradesman  from 
having  so  much  wraste  stock  upon  his  hands,  which 
would  only  have  in  the  end  to  be  thrown  away.  To 
turn  to  the  butcher,  joints  of  the  larger  kind  should 
always  be  avoided  by  small  households,  as  these  are  apt 
to  grow  monotonous  in  the  long  run,  and  to  lead  to 
waste  by  being  relegated  to  the  servants  “ to  finish  up.” 
Indeed,  joints  are  not  to  be  recommended  for  a small 
family,  unless  you  have  a great  fondness  for  them,  in 
wdiich  case  a single  rib  of  beef  rolled  is  about  the  most 
economical  form  of  small  joint  you  can  purchase.  It  will 
weigh  a little  under,  or  a little  over,  four  or  five  pounds, 
and  there  are  no  “ inferior  parts  ” in  such  a joint,  as  it 
cuts  the  same  right  through.  Do  not  allow  the  butcher 
to  retain  the  bone  ; this  should  bo  chopped  and  sent 
home  with  the  meat,  when  it  can  be  added  to  the  stock- 
pot  with  great  advantage  to  the  latter.  A small  piece 
of  fillet  or  rump  will  roast  nicely,  or  is  excellent  when 
braised ; but  for  this  you  will  have  to  pay  a higher 
price,  say,  from  Is.  to  Is.  2 d.  per  pound.  Assuming, 
too,  that  you  pay  ready  money,  you  will  often  find  that 
you  can  indulge  in  such  luxuries  as  poultry,  &c.,  rather 
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more  frequently  than  would  be  the  case  if  you  “ ran  a 
bill  ” at  the  local  poulterer’s.  Indeed,  a roast  fowl  is 
not  an  extravagant  dish  for  two  or  three  people,  though 
where  a large  number  have  to  be  catered  for  it  naturally 
stands  to  reason  that  a joint  is  less  expensive,  as  it 
yields  better  results.  Apropos  of  cheapness,  however, 
do  not  rush  to  the  other  extreme  and  purchase  anaemic- 
looking  foreign  fowls,  because  you  see  them  ticketed  as 
low  as  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  9 d.  each.  It  is  safe  to  say  they 
are  never  a good  investment,  and  when  cooked  even  the 
freshest  of  them  have  a slightly  musty  odour  far  from 
appetizing.  I speak  that  which  I know,  having 
experimented  with  them  over  and  over  again,  and 
invariably  with  the  same  results.  Again,  where  the 
housekeeping  allowance  is  more  or  less  slender — and  by 
slender  I mean  one  which  does  not  allow  any  margin 
for  even  harmless  extravagances — the  young  housewife 
must  beware  of  buying  things  wdiich  have  but  just  come 
into  season  and  are  consequently  dear.  For  example, 
the  past  autumn  season  was  remarkable  for  a scarcity 
of  game  of  all  kinds.  The  consequence  is  that  for 
the  cheapest  pheasant  I have  so  far  priced  no  less  a 
sum  than  4s.  6 cl.  was  asked ; whereas  at  other  seasons 
I have  frequently  bought  fine  plump  birds  for  lialf-a- 
crown,  and  sometimes  as  low  as  two  shillings  each. 

The  tyro  at  housekeeping  who  wishes  to  turn  out  a 
success  should  bear  things  of  this  sort  in  mind.  She 
must  make  herself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
market  and  its  prices,  and  must  learn  just  what  foods 
are  in  season — that  is  to  say,  height  of  season — when 
they  will  be  plentiful  and  correspondingly  cheap,  and 
what  kinds  are  just  “ coming  in  ” or  “ going  out,”  and 
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consequently  clear;  then,  balancing  all  these  things  in 
her  mind,  arrive  at  a determination  of  what  is  best  for 
her  to  buy.  Above  all,  she  should  learn  to  shop,  and, 
wherever  possible,  do  the  shopping  herself.  Indeed, 
housekeeping  and  shopping,  viewed  aright,  is  by  no 
means  the  dull,  uninteresting  drudgery  that  some  of  the 
“ultra  new”  members  of  our  sex  would  have  us  believe. 
Well  and  properly  carried  out,  it  becomes  almost  a 
science.  It  is  certainly  at  the  foundation  of  all  really 
happy  homesteads,  and  the  little  blind  god  is  much 
more  likely  to  take  fright  and  fly  away  from  a semi-dirty 
and  wholly  ill-kept  menage  than  he  would  be  to  take 
wing  solely  on  account  of  poverty.  Some  women — not 
necessarily  of  the  newest,  or,  as  a recent  writer  felici- 
tously puts  it,  of  the  “ middle  sex  ” — make  it  a boast 
that  they  “ never  go  into  their  kitchen.”  Do  not 
emulate  them,  little  bride.  It  is  nothing  to  be  proud 
of.  Of  course,  there  is  no  need  to  fly  to  the  other 
extreme  and  be  “ behind  the  servants’  backs  ” all  day 
long,  which  some  injudicious  housewives  make  a point 
of  and  pride  themselves  on  doing;  that  is  a good  way 
to  begin  degenerating  into  a household  drudge,  and 
then  when  your  husband  comes  home  at  night  you  will 
be  too  tired  and  worn  out  to  even  attempt  to  be  a 
companion  to  him.  Try  instead  to  strike  the  happy 
medium.  Exercise  a just  supervision  with  regard  to 
your  domestic,  or  domestics,  remembering  always  the 
homely  old  saw  which  tells  us  that  “the  mistress’s  eyes 
do  more  than  the  servant’s  hands.” 

It  is  only  the  very  ignorant  who  cherish  a belief 
that  “ anyone  can  buy  a joint.”  Such  is  far  from 
being  actually  the  case.  The  joints  of  meat  on  a 
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butcher’s  board  often  differ  as  widely  from  one  another 
in  character  as  they  do  in  cut.  And  to  be  quite  sure 
that  the  special  joint  you  are  bent  upon  buying  is 
absolutely  fresh  is  by  no  means  the  beginning  and  end 
of  successful  shopping,  though  I freely  grant  it  is  the 
most  important  part  thereof.  Here  are  a few  hints  as 
applied  to  buying  butcher’s  meat  and  other  things, 
notably  fish.  Never  buy  meat  if  it  is  of  a deep  purple, 
for  this  is  a sure  sign  that  the  animal  was  not 
slaughtered.  Avoid  meat,  either  beef,  mutton,  pork,  or 
veal,  when  it  is  a pale  pink  in  hue,  as  this,  too,  is  an 
infallible  sign  of  disease.  If  a joint  of  beef,  for  instance, 
is  lying  on  the  slab  in  a pool  of  water  you  will  know 
that  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality  ; therefore,  avoid  it.  In 
a first-class  joint  of  beef  the  flesh  should  be  of  a bright 
red  and  the  fat  yellowish  in  hue.  Large,  coarse-grained 
meat,  with  the  fat  a very  deep  yellow,  denotes  foreign 
beef.  If  the  fat  has  a dark  yellow  tint,  you  may  rest 
assured  ikat  the  animal  has  been  fed  upon  oil-cake,  and 
the  meat  when  cooked  will  not  only  be  somewhat  coarse 
in  flavour,  but  very  greasy.  When  buying  mutton  see 
that  the  lean  is  of  a good  red.  The  fat  should  be  of 
wax-like  whiteness  and  very  firm — quite  hard,  in  fact. 
With  veal  the  flesh  should  be  pale  in  colour  and  the 
fat  firm  and  white.  The  greatest  care  and  discrimina- 
tion must  be  exercised  when  buying  pork,  and  the  first 
and  most  important  thing  to  notice  is  this : 1 ook 
narrowly  to  see  if  the  flesh — which  should  be  cool  and 
firm  and  of  a pale  colour,  with  very  white  fat — shows 
any  kind  of  spots;  if  so,  avoid  and  on  no  account  buy 
it,  since  these  spots  denote  the  presence  of  a special 
kind  of  parasite  with  which  pigs  are  apt  to  be  infected. 
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For  this  reason  it  is  well  never  to  trust  a servant  or 
anyone  inexperienced  to  choose  a joint  of  pork.  When 
buying  poultry  the  chief  points  to  be  noted  are : In 
chicken  and  ducks  alike,  plump  breasts,  smooth  legs, 
and  fat,  well-covered  backs.  The  age  of  a chicken  can 
be  fairly  guessed  by  the  breast  bone.  In  young  birds 
this  is  soft  and  pliable,  and  yields  easily  to  the  touch. 
Geese  and  ducks  alike  should  have  hard,  plump  breasts. 
In  ducks  the  feet  should  be  pliable,  and  in  geese  yellow, 
with  the  bill  of  the  same  hue.  Turkeys  when  fresh 
have  moist,  black  feet  and  clear  eyes.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  when  purchasing  fish,  as  fish- 
mongers, if  they  think  they  are  dealing  with  anyone 
inexperienced,  are  quite  likely  to  try  and  palm  off  their 
stale  stock.  The  chief  points  to  be  noted  are  that  the 
eyes  are  clear  and  full,  the  gills  a bright  red,  and  the 
scales  silvery  and  in  good  condition.  In  flat  fish  of  all 
kinds  the  skin  should  be  damp  and  smooth,  and  adhere 
firmly  to  the  flesh.  Be  very  careful  also  when  select- 
ing shell-fish.  A good  test  for  lobsters  and  crabs  is  to 
press  the  eyes.  If  this  is  done,  and  the  fish  is  fresh 
and  in  good  condition— fit  for  food,  in  fact — the  claws 
will  move.  This  is  said  by*  those  who  are  authorities 
on  the  subject  to  be  an  infallible  test,  and  the  fish 
should  be  rejected  when  it  fails. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  WEEKLY  EXPENSES. 

Two  pounds  fifteen  shillings  or  three  pounds  per  week 
does  not,  I am  aware,  sound  a very  large  sum  to  set 
aside  for  smart  housekeeping — by  smart  I mean  an 
establishment  where  a certain  amount  of  style  is  kept 
up.  Yet  in  the  hands  of  a clever,  capable  woman  it 
will  go  as  far  as  twice  that  sum  in  the  purse  of  a bad 
manager.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  family  consists  of 
four  people — master,  mistress,  and  two  servants — with 
an  occasional  staying  visitor,  and  people  to  dinner,  say, 
twice  a week.  This  £2  15s.  has  to  be  divided,  and  that 
justly  between  the  following  tradesmen : Butcher, 
baker,  milkman,  greengrocer,  oilman,  grocer,  fishmonger; 
aud  we  must  set  aside  something  for  the  florist,  since  an 
up-to-date  dinner  table  is,  I hope,  an  impossibility 
without  flowers.  Which  reminds  me,  we  have  entirely 
forgotten  the  poulterer,  upon  whom  we  should  rely  for 
bacon,  eggs,  chicken,  &c.  Suppose  we  take  the  milk- 
man and  baker  first.  If  you  are  fond  of  seeing  milk 
puddings  figure  at  the  midday  meal,  and  like  your 
matutinal  coffee  half  milk,  I am  afraid  that  we  cannot  do 
with  a less  quantity  than  three  pints  and  a half  daily, 
that  is,  a quart  in  the  morning  and  a pint  and  a half  in 
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the  afternoon.  This  amount,  however,  will  allow  for  a fish 
sauce  every  night  and,  unless  you  have  had  a very  large 
milk  pudding  for  lunch,  for  a pudding  sauce  also.  Indeed, 
if  you  are  very  careful,  both  the  latter  should  come  out 
of  it.  With  milk  at  4 d.  a quart,  three  pints  and  a half 
will  cost  you  Id.  daily  ; total  for  a week,  4 s.  Id.,  which 
cannot,  I think,  be  set  down  as  excessive.  It  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  say  what  should  be  your  outlay  for  bread  : 
first  and  foremost,  because  the  price  of  bread  varies  so 
widely  in  different  localities  ; and,  secondly,  because 
some  servants,  especially  young  ones,  consume  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  this  commodity.  As  regards  price, 
excellent  bread  may  in  many  places  be  purchased  at  3d. 
a loaf,  a large  “ double  loaf  ” costing  the  modest  sum  of 
5d.  I think  that  one  of  these  per  day,  and  say  two 
on  Saturday,  should  prove  ample  for  a household  of 
the  size  we  have  in  view,  even  if  they  are  inordinately 
fond  of  bread.  This  would  bring  the  weekly  total  up 
to  2s.  lid.,  at  the  outside. 

Next  in  order  let  us  take  the  fishmonger.  If  you 
have,  as  I advised  in  a former  article,  made  a contract 
with  that  personage,  3s.  a week,  or  at  the  outside  3s.  6d., 
should  be  ample  also  to  satisfy  his  claims.  I am  only 
speaking  from  experience  when  I say  that  there  are 
plenty  of  fishmongers  who,  if  you  make  an  all  the  year 
round  contract  with  them,  will  supply  you  with  quite 
enough  fish  for  three  or  four  people  for  6d.  daily — that 
is  to  say,  sufficient  fish  for  the  fish  course  at  the  late 
dinner. 

Now  for  the  grocer.  In  these  days  of  cheap  teas,  Is. 
per  pound  is  an  ample  price  to  pay  for  tea  intended  for 
kitchen  use.  Assuming  that  you  keep  two  servants, 
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tlien,  6d.  will  provide  the  necessary  half-pound,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  per  head  being  the  ordinary  allow- 
ance. For  tea  for  yourselves  from  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  is  a 
fair  price  per  pound.  Half  a pound  and  an  extra 
quarter  for  chance  visitors  and  a weekly  fairly  crowded 
reception  will  leave  you  a good  margin  ; total,  Is.  Gd. 
Of  sugar  you  will  require  five  pounds,  one  pound  each 
per  head,  including  visitors,  and  a pound  of  moist  or 
Demerara  for  cooking  purposes  ; and  should  you  own 
what  is  generally  known  as  a sweet  tooth,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  better  ,to  increase  that  quantity  by  another 
pound.  Occasionally,  too,  you  will  require  half  a 
pound  of  sifted  sugar  wherewith  to  replenish  the  sugar 
caster  or  basin.  At  2 cl.  per  pound,  then,  Is.  must  be 
set  apart  for  sugar.  Of  coffee  you  will  need  at  least  a 
pound — more  if  you  are  fond  of  that  delightful  drink 
unspoiled  by  milk  and  very  strong.  It  is  the  falsest  of 
all  false  economies  to  buy  cheap  and  inferior  coffee — 
and  all  cheap  coffee  is  inferior,  you  may  rest  assured 
upon  that  point.  Therefore,  the  least  you  should  pay 
per  lb.  is  Is.  6 d.  or  Is.  8 d.,  and  wherever  practicable,  it 
should  be  freshly  roasted  ; anyway,  it  must  always  be 
freshly  ground  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  better  without  chicory,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  connoisseurs,  destroys  the  delicate 
aroma.  Supposing  that  you  like  to  vary  your  break- 
fast menu  with  an  occasional  cup  of  cocoa  in  place  of 
coffee,  a quarter-pound  packet  of  cocoa  essence  will  cost 
5 \d.  This  is  by  far  the  cheapest  form  in  which  to 
purchase  it,  because  only  a very  small  quantity  is 
required.  Then  at  least  5s.  per  week  must  now  be 
added  on  to  the  grocer’s  bill,  wherewith  to  purchase 
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delicacies  for  tlie  breakfast  table,  and  such  things  as 
sweets,  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  barley,  semolina,  currants, 
raisins,  lemon  peel,  pickles,  jams,  mustards,  salt,  pepper, 
biscuits,  gelatine,  honey,  angelica,  vanilla,  lemon  or 
ratafia  essence,  and  all  the  hundred  and  one  articles 
which  are  being  continually  wanted  in  the  culinary 
department  of  a household.  Thus  the  total  of  our 
grocer’s  bill  should  roughly  come  to  some  nine  or  ten 
shillings  weekly. 

For  the  oilman  we  must  set  aside  a sum  of,  say, 
3s.  weekly,  which  must  include  oil  for  the  lamps  if 
you  use  them,  candles  for  the  dinner  table,  soap,  soda, 
knife-polish,  brick-dust,  emery-paper,  bath-brick,  soft 
soap,  and  your  own  pet  brand  of  “ cleanser,”  whichever 
that  may  be,  brass  polishing  paste,  house-flannel,  bees- 
wax and  turpentine — apropos  of  the  latter,  you  will,  I 
think,  find  it  best,  and  in  the  long  run  cheapest,  to  buy 
this  ready  mixed ; it  only  costs  10 \d.  per  tin,  and  with 
care  and  proper  usage  a tin  lasts  for  quite  an  indefinite 
period — matches,  &c.  Of  course,  all  these  things  will 
not  be  required  at  one  and  the  same  time,  otherwise  I 
am  afraid  our  3s.  would  not  go  very  far.  Six-penny- 
worth of  wood  in  winter  and  three-pennyworth  in 
summer  will,  however,  be  a weekly  necessity,  and  if  you 
are  chilly  mortals,  and  go  in  for  “fires  all  over  the 
house,”  as  some  people  do,  you  may  occasionally  need 
an  extra  three-pennyworth  of  this  commodity.  With 
proper  care,  however,  one  bundle  of  wood  should  light 
two  fires,  and  I have  known  a very  economical  servant 
produce  three,  but  then  I must  confess  she  was  a rara 
avis  in  the  way  of  domestics. 

If  you  go  in  largely  for  hot  cakes  for  breakfast  and 
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afternoon  tea,  ancl  a plenitude  of  sucli  puddings  as 
roly-poly,  currant  dough,  apple  dumplings,  &c.,  you 
will  need  a bag  of  self-raising  flour  once  a fortnight. 
This  costs  from  lOd.  to  Is.,  according  to  the  firm  from 
■whom  you  buy  it.  I advocate  the  use  of  self-raising 
flour  in  preference  to  the  ordinary  kind,  although  the 
latter  is  much  cheaper,  because  it  helps  to  produce 
such  delicately  light  puddings,  pastry,  and  cakes  ; and 
though  I am  aware  that  precisely  the  same  results  may 
be  arrived  at  by  a judicious  use  of  baking-powder,  I 
would  remind  my  readers  that  a tin  of  baking-powder  is 
a dangerous  thing  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
cook,  or  one  over-fond  of  “guess-work,”  and  may  result 
in  spoiling  the  whole  batch  of  cakes,  or  whatever  the 
delicacy  in  question  may  he. 

From  the  poulterer  you  will  require  a shilling’s- 
worth  of  eggs,  a pound  of  the  best  back  or  streaky 
bacon,  for  which  you  should  pay  10d.,  and  a pound  of 
lard,  6 d.  weekly.  Never  buy  cheap  bacon — it  also  is 
one  of  those  things  which  are  dearer  in  the  long  run. 
I do  not  advocate  the  purchase  of  a large  piece  of 
bacon  for  a small  family — although  I am  aware  that 
by  doing  so  it  can  be  got  at  a considerable  reduction — 
because  there  are  two  drawbacks  to  this  plan.  First, 
it  must  be  kept  in  a cool  place — for  preference  the 
larder,  'when  the  servants  have  free  access  to  it,  and 
can  help  themselves  as  they  like— or  else,  if  locked  up, 
it  is  apt  to  become  musty,  and,  if  not  actually  unfit  for 
use,  at  least  far  from  appetizing,  in  which  case,  as  often 
as  not,  it  has  to  be  thrown  away.  Then  on  to  our 
poulterer’s  bill  we  should  add  8 d.  for  cheese  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  the  servants’  lunch,  &c.  This  brings  the 
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total  up  to  3s.,  and,  supposing  we  add  another  2s.  on 
to  that  for  butter  and  any  little  extra  that  may  arise, 
to  5s. 

Now  comes  the  greengrocer  and  fruiterer.  From 
him  you  will  require  regularly  potatoes,  onions,  carrots, 
turnips,  shallots,  and  soup  herbs,  besides  the  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  every  day.  I think  that  for  a 
small  family  you  will  find  it  by  far  the  better  plan  to 
buy  the  first-named  articles  in  small  quantities  weekly 
as  you  may  require  them.  What  I said  just  now  with 
regard  to  bacon  holds  good  for  potatoes  and  onions,  for 
though  the  former  can  be  bought  much  more  cheaply 
by  the  bushel,  this  is  not  a plan  to  advocate  in  a small 
London  house  or  flat,  where  the  larder  space  is  limited, 
as  they  so  soon  get  stale,  and,  indeed,  often  go  bad, 
before  they  can  be  used  up.  Supposing,  then,  that  we 
put  aside  10s.  for  the  greengrocer  and  fruiterer’s  bill, 
and  lest  this  should  sound  a rather  extravagant  sum,  I 
would  remind  you  that  in  it  I have  allowed  for  fruit 
for  dessert  every  night,  as  well  as  at  luncheon.  So  far, 
then,  the  total  at  which  we  have  arrived  stands  at 
£1  IQs.  Thus : Milkman,  4s.  Id. ; baker,  2s.  lid. ; 
fishmonger,  3s. ; grocer,  10s. ; oilman,  3s. ; flour, 
Is. ; cheesemonger,  5s.  ; and  greengrocer,  10s. ; leaving 
us  16s.  to  divide  between  the  butcher  and  poultryman 
and  the  florist,  or,  allowing  for  the  larger  estimate, 
19s. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 


EXPENDITURE. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  decided  that  for  the 
butcher  and  poulterer  a sum  of  16s.  per  week  must 
suffice,  or,  assuming  that  £3  per  week  is  our  housekeep- 
ing allowance,  19s.  The  latter  sum,  I need  hardly  say, 
should  permit  of  an  occasional  game  course  at  the  late 
dinner,  or  some  extra  delicacy  for  the  luncheon  table. 
We  will  consider  the  butcher  first.  Now,  I suppose, 
being  British,  it  is  a sine  qua  non  that  we  indulge  in  a 
joint  for  the  early  Sunday  dinner — an  unwritten  law, 
inexorable  as  those  of  the  far-famed  Medes  and 
Persians,  seems  to  have  ordained  it,  and,  likewise,  that 
it  should  be  of  beef.  So  far,  so  good ; but  since  large 
joints  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  and  only  lead  to 
waste  in  such  a small  family  as  the  one  we  now  have 
under  consideration,  I hope  you  will  adopt  the  plan 
I advocated  in  a former  article,  and,  purchasing  a 
single  rib  of  beef,  see  that  the  butcher  duly  rolls  it,  and 
sends  home  its  erstwhile  bone  for  the  betterment  of 
your  stock-pot.  A single  rib  of  beef  will  weigh  either 
a little  over  or  a little  under  5 lb.,  and  as  to  price  I 
have  found  that  it  varies  according  to  locality.  In 
some  suburbs  8 \d.  per  pound  is  deemed  sufficient ; in 
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others  nothing  under  10^d.  is  available,  although  I 
have  been  nnable  to  find  that  the  meat  differed 
perceptibly  in  quality.  American  beef  is  generally  to 
be  had  in  cheaper  neighbourhoods  at  a uniform  price  of 
8 d.  per  pound  for  ribs,  wing  ribs,  and  sirloin.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  both  in  quality  and 
flavour  the  American  beef  is  far  inferior  to  Scotch  or 
English,  also — I do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  give  any 
solid  reason  for  the  fact — it  wastes  more  when  cooking, 
and  when  cooked  will  be  found  to  have  shrunk  quite 
half  as  much  again  as  a joint  of  English  or  Scotch 
meat.  Therefore  I advise  the  purchase  of  its  more 
highly-priced  brethren,  believing  that  they  make  for 
economy  in  the  long  run.  But  to  resume.  Five 
pounds,  then,  at  lOd.  a pound,  come  to  exactly  4s.  2 cl., 
but  allowing  for  an  extra  ounce  or  so,  we  will  reserve 
4s.  6c?.  for  the  Sunday  joint.  This,  if  you  are  not  large 
meat-eaters,  will  also  serve  for  supper,  and,  should 
you  dislike  it  au  naturel,  I would  call  your  attention  to 
a recipe  for  a “ vinaigrette  of  beef,”  as  it  is  not  only  an 
appetizing,  but  an  exceedingly  economical  method  of 
rehabilitating  a cold  joint,  and  presenting  it  under  a 
new  and  beautiful  aspect. 

For  Monday’s  lunch  I would  advise  a haricot  of 
mutton,  supposing  that  there  is  not  sufficient  cold  beef 
left  to  make  a savoury  mince,  with  the  judicious 
accompaniment  of  poached  eggs.  For  the  haricot  you 
should  instruct  your  butcher  to  send  you  some  fresh 
mutton  pieces,  about  a shillingsworth  will  be  ample, 
and  then  for  Monday’s  dinner  I would  recommend  a 
poulet  en  casserole.  An  old  fowl  serves  excellently  for 
this  dish,  and  should  not  cost  you  more  than  2s.  at  the 
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outside ; indeed,  a large  one  is  obtainable  at  that  price, 
but  bear  in  mind  that  I have  said  an  “ old  fowl,”  not  a 
‘‘  foreign  ” one.  There  should  be  enough  of  this  plat 
left  to  form  lunch  for  the  next  day,  assuming  that  the 
master  of  the  house  does  not  partake  of  that  meal  at 
home.  The  fowl  should  be  transformed  into  a curry, 
and  served  with  a border  of  well-boiled  rice. 

For  Tuesday’s  lunch  a beefsteak  pudding,  properly 
made,  and  with  the  saving  grace  of  a sliced  onion 
introduced  into  its  composition,  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it.  For  this,  a pound  of  beef  steak,  price  8 d., 
will  be  required ; while  for  dinner  in  the  evening  a 
shoulder  of  mutton,  braise  a la  Fortugaise,  and  served 
with  the  accompaniment  of  a dish  of  spaghetti,  first 
well  boiled,  and  then  tossed  in  a little  melted  butter 
and  grated  cheese,  will  form  an  admirable  piece  de 
resistance.  Apropos  of  the  mutton,  I am  going  to 
claim  your  indulgence  for  that  known  as  New  Zealand. 
A joint  of  this  of  fairly  large  size  will  cost  but  2s.  Qd., 
and  I can  assure  you  that  if  carefully  cooked  and 
properly  basted,  you  will  not  be  able  to  tell  it  from  an 
English  joint.  I grant  you  frankly  that  New  Zealand 
mutton  cannot  compare  even  for  a moment  with  the 
Welsh  and  Scotch  varieties,  but  apart  from  these,  it 
has  numberless  virtues,  and  bad  or  careless  cooking  is 
at  the  root  of  a good  many  of  the  crimes  we  lay  at  its 
door.  First  and  foremost,  then,  it  should  never  be 
carelessly  wiped  over,  deposited  in  the  oven,  and  left  to 
take  care  of  itself,  as  is  the  common  wont  among  plain 
cooks.  Only  the  very  finest  joints  could  survive  such 
ill-usage,  and  even  they  show  traces  of  suffering.  To 
cook  a joint  of  New  Zealand  mutton  or  lamb  so  as  to 
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extract  its  best  qualities,  it  should  first— and  this  even 
when  the  butcher  declares  “ it  is  fit  for  to-day’s  cooking, 
ma’am  ” — be  soaked  in  really  warm  water  for  the  space 
of  half-an-hour,  or,  if  it  seems  very  hard,  forty-five 
minutes.  Then  take  out  and  dry  thoroughly — whether 
the  method  to  be  employed  is  roasting,  braising,  or 
boiling,  matters  not — see  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from 
moisture  before  you  proceed  with  your  cooking  opera- 
tions, and  I guarantee  when  they  are  concluded  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  difference  in  the  erstwhile 
despised  foreign  meat. 

For  Wednesday’s  luncheon  some  slices  of  the  mutton 
might  be  reheated  in  the  remainder  of  its  own  sauce, 
and  part  of  the  rest,  if  freed  from  fat  and  finely  minced, 
should  yield  a substantial  dish  of  croquettes  for  the 
late  dinner.  The  price  of  mutton  of  the  New  Zealand 
variety  ranges  from  5 d.  to  b\d.  per  pound  for  shoulders, 
6cl.  to  6^d.  or  Id.  for  legs  ; loins  and  necks,  5d.  Allow- 
ing for  the  lesser  estimate  of  5d.  per  pound,  the  expen- 
diture of  the  sum  mentioned  should  give  us  a joint  of 
some  seven  pounds  in  weight.  Therefore,  even  after 
the  rechauffe  and  the  croquettes  have  been  taken  into 
consideration,  there  should  still  remain  ample  for  a meat 
and  potato  pie  for  Thursday’s  lunch. 

For  Thursday’s  dinner  a dish  of  turnedos  aux  olives 
would  make  a pleasant  variety.  The  cost  of  the  steak, 
rump  or  fillet,  necessary  for  these  would  probably  come 
to  about  Is.  6d.,  perhaps  a few  pence  over. 

For  Friday’s  lunch  a small  piece  of  veal  which  would 
yield  enough  for  a fricassee  for  the  late  dinner  could  be 
got  for  a couple  of  shillings ; or  a vegetarian  stew 
might  be  indulged  in,  supposing  you  keep  Friday  as  a 
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maigre  day,  and  the  veal,  roasted  plainly  and  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  forcemeat  balls,  should  figure 
at  the  evening’s  dinner.  Then  the  fricassee  before 
spoken  of  might  appear  at  Saturday’s  lunch.  For 
Saturday’s  dinner  I would  suggest  a roast  or  boiled 
fowl  or  roast  duck,  when  the  latter  are  cheap,  the  price 
of  which  would  bring  our  butcher’s  and  poulterer’s  bill, 
together  with  a sum  of  6d.  weekly  which  you  must 
reserve  for  bones  for  the  stock-pot,  to  just  over  16s., 
leaving  you  with  a small  balance  in  hand ; that  is,  pre- 
suming that  £3  per  week  is  the  sum  you  can  claim  for 
housekeeping. 

And  now  I want  you  to  understand  that  I am  not  for 
a moment  suggesting  that  you  should  do  anything  so 
foolish  as  to  follow  the  suggestions  given  above  blindly, 
week  in,  week  out,  without  variation.  The  sameness 
of  such  a course  would  be  something  appalling.  No ; 
these  are  merely  intended  for  hints  whereby  you  may 
limit  your  expenditure.  Again,  you  may  be  able  to 
effect  many  little  savings  upon  certain  articles  for  which 
I have  not  allowed  in  these  columns.  For  instance, 
you  may  not  care  for  tea,  may  drink  very  little  coffee, 
and  may  dislike  sugar  in  any  shape  or  form.  Where 
this  is  the  case  down  goes  the  grocer’s  bill  at  one  bound. 
You  may,  probably  do,  eat  very  little  bread— both  you 
and  your  household — so  that  perhaps  Is.  Qd.,  or  at  the 
outside  2s.  weekly,  covers  your  baker’s  bill.  Once 
again,  I daresay,  if  you  are  not  very  fond  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  10s.  per  week  seemed  a large  sum  to  set 
aside  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  greengrocer. 
Perhaps  you  may,  owing  to  your  special  tastes,  be  able 
to  reduce  it  by  half.  Very  well,  then ; there  at  once, 
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as  you  can  see  for  yourself,  is  a substantial  sum  which 
can  b.e  added  to  the  butcher’s  and  poulterer’s  bill,  and 
will  allow  you  to  indulge  your  fancy — if  you  are  very 
fond  of  meat — for  lamb  and  chops  and  other  expensive 
luxuries,  although,  from  the  point  of  view  of  health,  it 
is  much  better  and  wiser  to  spend  more  money  on  such 
things  as  fruit,  vegetables,  bread,  &c.,  than  upon  meat. 
The  tendency  of  the  hour  is,  I fear,  all  towards  over- 
indulgence  in  meat,  and  wherever  it  is  possible  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  check  it,  so  far  as  in  you  lies.  Again,  if 
you  live  in  a very  small  flat,  you  will  not  of  necessity 
require  half  so  much  from  the  oilman  as  if  you  occupied 
a large  house  and  were  obliged  to  spend  a substantial 
part  of  the  housekeeping  money  on  such  things  as 
beeswax,  soap,  turpentine,  &c.  In  every  department 
the  same  rule  holds  good.  Baker,  greengrocer,  cliaiidler, 
butcher,  oilman,  you  will  doubtless  be  able  to  adapt 
them  all  to  your  own  special  needs,  and,  by  effecting  a 
saving  on  some,  allow  yourselves  more  money  to  spend 
on  others.  But  I would  have  you  bear  in  mind  that, 
in  drawing  up  these  tables  of  expenditure,  I have  kept 
in  view  an  ordinary  average  family  with  rather  large 
appetites,  very  fond  of  sweet  things,  bread,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, &c.  It  remains  for  you  to  adapt  them  to  your 
own  particular  requirements.  This  you  can  easily  do, 
with  the  exception  of  the  milkman  and  fishmonger 
where  no  margin  has  been  allowed  for. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUNDRIES. 

My  advice  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  housekeeper 
re  sundries  would  be  : Be  wary  of  them ; for,  verily, 
though  perhaps  you  may  doubt  it,  and,  indeed,  think 
the  subject  hardly  worthy  the  dignity  of  a chapter 
“ all  to  itself,”  this  small  item,  in  the  hands  of  a Clevel- 
and unscrupulous  servant,  if  her  mistress  be  also  both 
trusting  and  ignorant,  can  assume— nay,  does  assume — 
gigantic  proportions.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  cook’s  de- 
partment that  the  sundries  fall  heaviest.  “ Please  m’m,” 
says  that  individual,  blandly,  when  you  go  down  to 
give  your  daily  orders,  “the  butter  ’ave  run  out,” 
looking  meanwhile  as  if  that  commodity  would  not 
melt  in  her  mouth.  “ Oh,  cook ! ” you  urge  reproach- 
fully, if  you  are  very  courageous,  “I  thought  I sent  in 
sufficient  for  the  whole  week.”  But,  nothing  daunted, 
the  damsel  has  an  answer  ready:  “It’s  that  there 
melted  butter,  ma’am,”  she  replies,  with  an  air  of 
injured  innocence,  calculated  to  disarm  the  most  sus- 
piciously minded.  “It  does  take  such  a lot;  why,  a 
pound  goes  simply  no  way ; why,”  with  candour,  “ there 
ain’t  a bit  in  the  ’ouse,  and  me  and  Mary,  we’ve  ’ad 
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bread  and  dripping  for  our  breakfast.”  You  feel 
horridly  guilty,  somehow,  as  the  cook-martyr  stands 
there  by  the  kitchen  table  pouring  forth  this  statement, 
and  also  horribly  selfish.  “Poor  thing,”  you  think, 
“ going  without  butter  on  her  bread  sooner  than  spoil 
the  Bechamel  sauce  of  the  night  before.  Who  dare 
say  after  this  that  servants  only  think  of  themselves  ? ” 
So,  without  more  ado,  you  pull  out  your  purse  and 
produce  the  coin  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  extra 
butter.  Having  gained  one  point  triumphantly,  cook 
then  proceeds  to  follow  up  her  advantage.  “ Oh,  m’m, 
I am  so  sorry,”  she  exclaims,  as  you  are  about  to  leave 
the  kitchen,  “ but  the  coffee’s  out,  too  ! I’m  sure  I’ve 
bin  most  careful,  but  the  master  likes  his  black  coffee 
so  strong  that  it  takes  twice  as  much  as  if  he’d  drink  it 
in  the  ordinary  way.”  Poor  little  tyro  at  housekeeping, 
no  wonder  your  heart  sinks  ! At  this  rate  how  on  earth 
is  your  housekeeping  money  going  to  hold  out?  You 
would  dearly  like  to  urge  that  you  made  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  black  coffee  when  you  sent  in  that  pound 
and  a half  with  the  weekly  stores,  but  in  face  of  that 
piece  of  self-abnegation  of  cook’s  yclept  the  butter,  how 
can  you?  Of  course,  it  is  as  cook  says,  and  conse- 
quently extra  coffee  must  be  bought  forthwith. 

This  is  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  however,  and 
having  given  cook  her  inch  you  soon  find  to  your 
dismay  and  cost  that  she  proceeds  to  take  not  one  but 
several  ells.  One  day  it  is  the  house-flannel  that  has 
given  out;  another  day  she  finds  herself  bereft  of 
hearthstone ; yet  another  when  she  discovers  that  the 
brass  polish,  the  blacking,  and  eke  the  blacklead  has 
disappeared  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  Respecting 
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the  latter  she  perhaps  urges  that  “ it  is  those  cheap 
coals,  they  do  make  such  a dust,  that  it  takes  quite 
twice  as  much  blacklead  to  get  anything  like  a polish 
on  the  stove.”  Well,  what  are  you  to  do?  You  argue 
reasonably  enough  that  they  cannot  eat  blacklead  and 
blacking,  or  fashion  themselves  blouses  out  of  house- 
flannel.  Once  again  the  question  arises  : What  are  you 
to  do,  nay,  what  can  you  do  except  put  your  hand  in 
your  pocket  and  meekly  produce  the  silver  necessary  to 
purchase  a further  stock  of  these  needful  but  un- 
interesting articles  ? And,  having  once  begun  on  this 
tack,  the  chances  are  you  will  have  to  go  on.  The 
allowance,  which  at  first  seemed  an  almost  too  liberal 
one  for  your  expenses,  you  now  find  all-insufficient  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  upon  it,  and  in  the 
end  you  are  offered  the  choice  of  one  of  two  alterna- 
tives : you  must  ask  for  a further  increase  of  that 
housekeeping  money,  or  else — get  into  debt.  From 
the  latter  course  your  soul  shrinks  in  horror.  So, 
taking  your  courage  in  both  hands,  you  decide  to  play 
the  role  of  Oliver  Twist  and  “ ask  for  more.”  Man- 
like, “he”  does  not  see  it.  Probably,  for  aught  you 
know,  for  even  the  most  devoted  husbands  do  not 
always  tell  their  wives  all  their  business  secrets, 
especially  when  the  latter  happen  to  be  very  young  and 
very  inexperienced,  he  has  already  given  you  to  the 
uttermost  limit  he  can  conscientiously  afford,  and  there- 
fore is  bound  to  refuse  your  request — cannot  help  him- 
self, in  fact.  Well,  there  you  are,  on  the  horns  of  as 
unpleasant  a dilemma  as  ever  beset  young  house- 
keepers. Yet,  what  are  you  to  do  ? What  can  you  do 
under  the  circumstances  ? 
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I will  tell  you  as  briefly  as  may  be.  In  tbe  first 
place,  you  must  discharge  that  cook.  “But  she  is  such 
a treasure,”  you  urge  feebly,  I know.  Cooks  of  this 
sort  always  are.  It  is  their  metier  to  be  “treasures.” 
Nevertheless,  discharge  her  you  must,  unless  you  feel 
yourself  strong-minded  enough  to  pursue  the  following 
plan,  and  say,  firmly  and  decidedly,  “ Cook,  I cannot, 
and  indeed  I do  not  intend  to  accede  to  any  more  of 
your  requests  for  extra  stores.  I have  made  careful 
calculation,  and  I find  that  the  amount  I send  in 
weekly  is  quite  sufficient  for  everything  we  need.  In 
future,  therefore,  you  must  make  the  things  last,  and  if 
there  is  any  deficiency  I shall  expect  you  to  make  it 
good,  or  I must  find  someone  to  take  your  place.”  The 
chances  are  that,  if  you  have  only  the  courage  to  assert 
yourself  thus,  cook  will,  vulgarly  speaking,  knock  under 
at  once.  In  fact,  she  will  in  all  probability  be  too  sur- 
prised to  do  anything  else.  In  proof  of  this  I may 
adduce  the  fact  that  I once  pursued  this  identical  plan 
with  a cook  of  my  own,  who  had  been  “trying  it  on,” 
and  ever  afterwards  she  was  my  most  humble  servant. 
I heard  no  more  of  things  “ running  out  ” mysteriously, 
of  extra  half-pounds  of  lard  and  cooking-butter  of  which 
no  feasible  account  could  be  given.  Cook  had  met  her 
master,  or  rather  mistress,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
she  was  wise  enough  to  acknowledge  the  fact  and  bow 
to  circumstances.  Mind,  I am  not  classing  all  servants 
under  this  head.  To  do  so  would  be  both  unjust  and 
foolish.  But  what  I do  say  is  this,  that  by  some 
singular  coincidence  this  type  of  cook- — she  is  gene- 
rally a cook  or  a “ cook-general,”  as  they  sometimes 
style  themselves  in  small  establishments — always  falls 
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to  the  lot  of  the  “ green  ” housewife,  wlio  perforce 
suffers  accordiugly.  And  for  this  reason  you  will  do 
well — in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side — to  let  cook  know 
directly  she  enters  your  service  that  the  stores,  &c., 
must  last  a given  time,  or  she  will  have  to  make  them 
good  out  of  her  own  pocket.  I have  never  yet  found 
an  honest  servant  object  to  this  rule,  and  as  for  the 
dishonest  ones,  why,  the  sooner  you  are  rid  of  them 
the  better. 

Another  sore  point  between  mistress  and  maid,  and 
one  calculated  to  send  up  the  <£  sundries  ” to  a positively 
alarming  extent,  is  the  reckless  way  in  which  polishing 
mediums  are  employed.  Beeswax  and  turpentine,  for 
instance  ; by  far  the  best,  although  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight  the  most  costly  plan,  is  to  buy  this  ready  mixed. 
Its  price  is  but  10^d.  per  tin,  and  as  only  half  the 
quantity  as  against  that  of  the  home-made  article  is 
required,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  cause  of 
economy  is  served.  Then  metal  paste.  This,  which 
contains  vitriol,  if  used  in  too  large  quantities,  accom- 
panied by  an  insufficiency  of  elbow-grease,  will  have 
the  effect  of  turning  brass  or  copper  green  instead 
of  cleansing  it.  You  should  point  this  out  to  cook, 
to  whose  lot  it  generally  falls  in  small  households  to 
clean  the  brasses,  &c.,  and  if  she  is  at  all  sensible 
a word  to  the  wise  will  be  sufficient,  and  you  will 
not  have  to  complain  of  the  paste  being  wasted 
again.  You  need  not  be  afraid  that  by  displaying 
proper  thrift  you  are  descending  to  a cheese-paring 
policy.  Far  from  it.  In  their  hearts  servants,  more 
than  anyone  else,  despise  an  extravagant  or  careless 
mistress  ; and  if  you  are  not  careful  for  yourself  you 
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cannot  reasonably  expect  a more  or  less  ignorant  “ hired 
girl  ” to  be  so  for  you. 

One  other  point  which  may  aptly  come  under  the 
heading  of  sundries  is  the  frequent  cause  of  much 
friction  between  mistress  and  maid.  I refer  to  the 
subject  of  breakages.  I am  not  absolutely  certain,  but, 
in  so  far  as  I know,  a mistress  has  no  legal  right  to 
stop  any  sum  for  damage  of  this  sort  out  of  her 
servants’  wages.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? It  is 
obviously  unfair  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  one’s  pet 
piece  of  Sevres  or  Chelsea  owing  to  what  might  very 
often  be  described  with  truth  as  wilful  carelessness.  I 
think  I cannot  do  better,  then,  than  advise  you  to 
adopt  the  plan  I always  follow  myself,  and  when 
engaging  a new  maid  make  her  clearly  understand 
that  you  will  not  employ  her  unless  she  agrees  to 
make  good  any  breakages  of  which  she  may  be  guilty. 
It  is  really  wonderful  what  a deterrent  such  a rule  is, 
and  how  careful  it  will  make  the  clumsiest  servant. 
Moreover,  having  made  an  agreement  to  this  effect,  you 
have  the  right,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  yours,  of 
stopping  the  sum  from  the  girl’s  wages  when  about  to 
pay  her.  One  exception  should,  I think,  be  always 
made,  however,  and  that  is  when  a genuine  accident 
happens,  and  the  servant  has  fallen,  perhaps  hurt 
herself  into  the  bargain.  Under  such  circumstances 
you  will  do  well  to  temper  justice  with  mercy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  SERVANTS. 

Not  a help,  but  a stumbling-block  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, is  what  the  young  and  inexperienced  housewife 
but  too  often  finds  her  first  servants  to  be ; that  is, 
unless  she  is  versed  in  the  art  of  putting  her  foot  down 
firmly  from  the  very  commencement ; and  how  few 
young  housekeepers  are ! This  being  an  art  which,  as 
a rule,  only  comes  to  perfection  after  years  of  assiduous 
practice.  It  is  a little  puzzling,  too,  to  know  how  to 
divide  the  manifold  duties  which  in  a household  of  the 
average  kind — of  which  sort,  be  it  borne  in  mind,  I am 
now  wilting — manned,  so  to  speak,  by  two  maids,  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  cook  and  house-parlourmaid.  Servants 
have  their  faults  and  shortcomings,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
though  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  believe  them  the  monsters 
of  iniquity  some  mistresses  would  have  us  believe,  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  but  natural  that  when  they  can 
plainly  see  they  have  a “ greenhorn  ” to  deal  with  they 
should  try  to  impose  upon  her.  As  a rule,  the  said 
imposition  is  generally  connected  with  their  duties. 
“ It  isn’t  my  work,  ma’am,”  or  “ I thought  cook  had 
done  that,”  is  a favourite  form  of  excuse  that  they  make 
when  called  to  account  for  some  item  of  work  left 
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undone  or  only  Half  done.  And  if  this  sort  of  thing  is 
allowed  to  go  on,  in  a short  time  the  young  housewife 
finds  that  her  pretty  new  furniture,  in  which  she  justly 
took  such  pride,  is  rapidly  losing  all  its  pristine  bloom. 
The  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  way  to  avoid  friction,  is  to 
be  methodical.  Let  each  day  have  its  appointed  duties 
and  special  duties — I append  a table  of  these  as  an 
example  of  what  I mean — and  have  these  rules  put  into 
writing  and  nailed  up  in  a prominent  place  in  the 
kitchen,  where  they  can  be  consulted  both  by  yourself 
and  maids  at  a moment’s  notice.  You  will  thus  at  one 
stroke  do  away  with  any  cause  for  petty  disputes  or 
quarrels  between  the  maids  themselves,  and,  further,  you 
will  be  able  yourself  to  ascertain  at  a glance  what  is  the 
work  for  the  day,  and  then  to  satisfy  yourself  whether  it 
has  or  has  not  been  carried  out,  a thing  you  could  not 
always  be  sure  of  doing  should  you  trust  to  memory 
only. 

Again,  a point  which  is  apt  to  worry  young  mistresses 
a good  deal,  and  to  occasion  no  little  bother  in  the 
kitchen,  is  the  ever-vexed  question  of  servants’  meals. 
It  is  best  to  go  fully  into  the  subject  when  engaging 
the  maids,  and  to  state  precisely  what  you  do  or  do 
not  allow  in  the  way  of  rations  ; but  if  you  have 
omitted  to  do  this,  the  sooner  you  have  an  understand- 
ing on  the  matter  the  better,  both  for  you  and  the 
servants.  I am  now  presupposing  that  friction  on  this 
subject  has  arisen,  and  is  occasioning  you  more  or  less 
worry.  The  majority  of  servants  expect  what  they  term 
a “ relish,”  both  for  breakfast  and  tea,  when  meat  is 
only  given  once  a day,  but  if  in  addition  to  a hot  mid- 
day meal  they  are  allowed  either  a hot  or  cold  supper 
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at  which  meat  figures  on  the  menu,  you  are  quite 
within  your  rights  in  refusing  anything  beyond  a 
plain — i.e.  bread-and-butter — bi’eakfast  and  tea.  This 
is  a rule  I enforce  myself,  though  occasionally,  say 
on  Sundays  or  when  we  are  dining  out  ourselves  and 
there  is  only  fried  fish  or  cold  meat  for  the  kitchen 
supper,  they  can,  if  they  choose,  make  a spiced  dripping 
or  plain  soda  cake  for  their  tea. 

As  to  beer  money,  I have  always  set  my  face  against 
this,  believing  that  no  good  results  from  giving  it.  If 
you  do  not  happen  to  keep  beer  in  the  house,  it  necessi- 
tates sending  the  maid  out  to  the  public-house  to  fetch 
it,  always  a bad  practice  and  one  to  be  avoided ; while 
if  you  do  keep  a barrel,  unless  it  is  under  lock  and  key 
you  place  a terrible  temptation  in  their  way,  for  that  it  is 
a temptation  no  one  can  with  reason  deny,  and  when  a 
servant  is  feeling  “ low,”  as  she  would  in  all  probability 
phrase  it,  what  is  more  natural  than  that  she  should  turn 
with  avidity  to  anything  which  will  give  her,  as  she 
fancies,  “ strength  ” ? Of  course,  if  you  have  already 
engaged  to  give  your  servants  beer  or  beer  money,  you 
must,  I suppose,  keep  your  promise.  If  not,  my  advice, 
couched  on  the  lines  of  the  immortal  Punch,  is,  “ Don’t.” 

And  now  we  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  vexed 
question  of  all.  I refer  to  that  of  “Nights  out;”  no 
mistress  worthy  of  the  name  would,  I feel  sure,  wish 
to  deprive  her  servants  of  a little  well-earned  recrea- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sulks 
and  black  looks  which  are  so  often  the  result  of  asking 
cook  or  Mary  to  give  up  her  evening  out,  when,  owing 
to  the  arrival  of  guests  or  from  other  causes,  she  is 
unexpectedly  obliged  to  do  so,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
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thorough  understanding  with  the  damsel  when  engaging 
her.  Many  mistresses  adhere  to  the  plan — I think  a 
good  one  for  those  who  entertain,  and,  as  a natural 
sequence,  go  out  a good  deal  themselves — of  saying, 
when  engaging  a fresh  domestic,  “I  can  promise  you 
one  night  a week  to  yourself,  but  I cannot  give  you  a 
fixed  night,  because  I must  make  it  fit  in  with  our  own 
arrangements.”  Few  sensible  servants  object  to  this, 
but  still,  as  some,  though  excellent  in  other  respects, 
do  hold  very  rigid  ideas  as  to  the  “rights  of  the 
subject  ” concerning  “ nights  out,”  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  a more  satisfactory  mode  for  all 
parties.  It  is  one  I always  practise  myself,  and  up  to 
now  it  has  always  answered  most  successfully.  When 
engaging  a servant  I tell  her  that  I allow  the  ordinary 
amount  of  liberty — i.e.  an  evening  once  a week  and 
every  other  Sunday  evening;  hut  I make  it  perfectly 
clear  that,  should  occasion  require,  I expect  the  ser- 
vants to  stay  in  cheerfully  and  without  any  remon- 
strance, promising  as  a makeweight  that  they  shall 
have  the  first  evening  following  when  we  may  be  going- 
out  ourselves. 

One  word  more  re  meals — the  servants,  this  time. 
Do  not,  whatever  you  do,  cut  their  food  for  them.  To 
begin  with,  no  servant  used  to  really  decent  service  will 
stand  it,  nor  is  it  right  to  expect  her  to  do  so.  Then, 
again,  it  savours  strongly  of  meanness,  and  we  none  of 
us  like  to  get  a reputation — which  may  be,  doubtless 
is,  all  undeserved — for  that.  And,  believe  me,  little 
housekeeper,  it  does  not  make  for  economy,  though 
you,  in  your  well-meant  efforts  towards  that  end,  fancy 
it  does.  For  this  reason,  you  are  so  anxious  to  avoid 
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“ seeming  mean  ” that  you  overdo  things,  and  in  all 
probability  cut  quite  twice  as  much  as  the  girls  can 
eat.  Remember  servants  are  not  all  blessed  with 
colossal  appetites,  and  the  surplus  goes  into  the  pig- 
tub,  or  to  the  already  over-fed  cat,  whereby  economy 
suffers,  and  you  suffer  likewise. 

And  here  is  the  list  of  duties  before  spoken  of.  Of 
course,  you  must  apply  them  to  your  own  special  case, 
but  roughly,  they  should  stand  as  follows : — 

COOK’S  DUTIES. 

Evert  Day. 

Mornings. — Light  kitchen  fire,  sweep  hall,  dining-room,  and 
study,  do  grates,  light  fires  when  needed,  clean  steps  and 
brasses,  clean  all  boots,  prepare  kitchen  breakfast,  have  own 
breakfast,  prepare  dining-room  breakfast ; after  breakfast,  wash 
up,  attend  to  special  duties  for  the  day,  prepare  lunch  for 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  have  own  lnnch;  after  lunch,  wash 
up,  finish  special  duties,  clean  kitchen  thoroughly,  prepare 
kitchen  tea,  have  own  tea ; after  tea,  prepaid  late  dinner,  have 
own  supper,  wash  up,  clean  all  knives,  tidy  kitchen  and  scullery 
for  the  night. 

Special  Duties. 

Mondays.— Do  washing,  turn  out  pantries  and  store  cup- 
boards. 

Tuesdays. — Clean  all  the  brasses  and  bright  kitchen  things, 
do  ironing. 

Wednesdays. — Turn  out  dining-room,  clean  all  the  windows. 

Thursdays. — Turn  out  study,  help  turn  out  drawing-room. 

Fridays. — Help  turn  out  best  and  own  bedroom. 

Saturdays.— Turn  out  kitchen  and  area  passages,  &c., 
thoroughly. 

Be  dressed  by  four  o’clock. 

Nights  out ? 

HOUSE-PARLOURMAID’S  DUTIES. 

Every  Day. 

l ake  hot  water,  tea,  and  letters  to  mistress’s  bedroom,  take 
hot  water  to  master’s  dressing-room,  brush  clothes,  &c.,  sweep 
and  dust  stairs,  dust  hall,  dining,  drawing-room,  and  stndy, 
have  own  breakfast,  lay  dining-room  breakfast,  wait  at  break- 
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fast;  afterwards  clear  away,  strip  beds,  wash  china  and  silver, 
do  bedrooms,  lay  lunch,  wait  at  lunch,  have  own  lunch;  after 
lunch,  clear  away,  wash  up  all  glass  and  silver,  attend  to 
special  duties  for  the  day,  make  and  serve  afternoon  tea,  have 
own  tea;  after  tea,  wash  up,  lay  dinner  table,  take  hot  water 
to  bedrooms,  wait  at  dinner  table ; after  dinner,  clear  away, 
have  own  supper,  wash  all  glass  and  silver,  tidy  bedrooms  for 
the  night,  take  up  hot  water,  light  fires  if  necessary. 

Special  Duties. 

Mondays. — Turn  out  dressing-room,  mend  all  house  linen. 

Tuesdays. — Turn  out  mistress’s  bedroom,  do  own  mending. 

Wednesdays. — Turn  out  spare  room  and  glass  cupboard. 

Thursdays. — Clean  all  the  silver,  turn  out  drawing-room. 

Fridays. — Turn  out  best  bedroom  and  own  bedroom. 

Saturdays. — Do  mistress’s  mending,  darn  socks  and  stock- 
ings. 

Be  dressed  by  one  o’clock. 

Note. — I shall  deal  with  subject  more  fully  in  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  SERVANTS’  MEALS. 

I have  already  told  you  liow  best  to  avoid  friction  with 
the  servants  where  their  work  is  concerned,  and  if  you 
frame  a set  of  rules  modelled  upon  those  I gave  as  a 
rough  example  of  how  the  work  should  be  divided  in 
the  average  household,  I thiuk  that,  in  this  respect, 
your  path  should  be  comparatively  easy.  The  next 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  question  of  meals.  I have 
before  now  pointed  out  the  futility  of  “cutting  for  the 
servants,”  as  some  misguided  mistresses,  from  a mis- 
taken sense  of  economy,  still  persist  in  doing  ; therefore, 
we  need  not  go  into  that  branch  of  the  subject  again. 
There  remains,  however,  another  aspect  to  be  studied — 
viz.  what  form  are  the  kitchen  menus  to  take?  Person- 
ally, after  long  experience,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  very  small  families,  such  as  those  we  now  have 
in  contemplation,  no  good  purpose  is  served  by  having 
a different  tariff  in  the  kitchen  to  that  which  obtains  in 
the  dining-room.  I am  aware  that  this  sounds  a most 
revolutionary  doctrine,  and  that  the  average  mistress  of 
the  “good  old-fashioned  sort”  will  hold  up  her  hands  in 
horror  thereat.  Nevertheless,  I stick  to  my  opinion, 
and  for  this  reason,  it  is  founded  not  on  theory  only,  but 
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on  solid  fact.  I have  tried  both  methods,  and  find  that 
in  the  long  run  the  servants  are  better  contented  and — 
greatest  point  of  all — the  bills  are  actually  less  than 
when  the  maids  were  catered  for  specially.  For  one 
thing,  it  gives  them  absolutely  no  excuse  for  grumbling 
or  complaints  of  any  sort.  Indeed,  how  can  they 
grumble  when  the  food  at  their  table  has  but  just  come 
down  from  yours  ? Mind,  I do  not  advocate  this  plan 
for  large  households  where  the  working  staff  numbers 
some  six  or  eight.  Such  a course  would  be  absolutely 
foolish,  but  in  your  modest  little  establishment  things 
are  different,  and  must  be  arranged  for  accordingly. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  mid-day  meal.  The 
least  amount  of  meat  you  can  possibly  provide  for  two 
young  women  with,  presumably,  healthy  appetites,  is 
half  a pound,  let  us  say,  of  beefsteak.  Very  well,  in 
addition,  they  will  probably  cook  it  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  onions,  and  theu  there  are  the  vegetables  — 
potatoes,  we  will  suppose.  A milk  pudding  of  one  kind 
or  another  follows  as  a matter  of  course,  and — you  can 
add  up  the  probable  cost  for  yourself — there  is  still 
your  own  lunch  to  be  thought  of  and  provided,  which,  if 
of  separate  or  different  material,  will  entail  a double 
amount  of  cooking.  Now  take  my  plan.  Double  the 
amount  of  beefsteak  and  augment  it  by  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beef  kidney  ; let  it  be  turned  into  a beefsteak 
and  kidney  pudding ; the  onions  should  be  added  thereto, 
because  they  are,  believe  me,  a vast  improvement ; then 
the  potatoes — you  will  only  require  half  the  usual 
quantity,  because  the  crust  of  the  pudding  lends  sub- 
stantiality to  the  repast — should  be  mashed  with  a little 
milk  and  an  infinitesimal  bit  of  butter,  pepper,  &c., 
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and,  followed  by  that  milk  pudding,  there  you  are,  with 
a repast  of  suitable  size  for  five  people,  or,  assuming 
that  your  appetites  are  indeed  colossal,  shall  we  say  four  ? 

Now,  as  to  dinner.  Soup,  to  preface  this,  should 
only  cost  you  at  the  outside  some  Is.  3d.  weekly ; and 
the  amount  provided  by  this  outlay  should  be  ample, 
not  only  for  yourselves  and  stray  guests,  but  for  the 
servants.  Therefore  I think  you  will  see  the  force  of 
my  argument,  when  I say  that  they  are  less  likely  to 
require  so  much  meat  at  that  meal  (dinner)  if  the  edge 
of  their  appetites  has  been  taken  off  by  a substantial 
plateful  of  strong  soup,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  latter  is  infinitely  more  healthful,  both  for 
you  and  for  them,  than  a superfluity  of  meat.  As  to  the 
next  course,  fish,  why  not  let  them  use  up  the  remains 
of  this  also  ? You  see,  if  you  have  adopted  the  plan 
I recommended  in  a previous  chapter,  and  contracted 
for  this  at  the  local  fishmonger’s,  it  will  stand  you  in 
but  6 d.  a day,  a good  deal  cheaper  than  meat,  be  it 
observed ; and,  as  you  cannot  possibly  require  kedgeree 
for  breakfast  every  morning,  any  remaining  may  with 
advantage  be  used  up  in  the  kitchen,  and  economy  result 
therefrom,  since  here,  too,  as  you  can  see  for  yourself, 
less  meat  must  naturally  be  eaten  when  soup  and  fish 
have  prefaced  it.  As  to  the  vegetable  entree,  I hardly 
suppose  any  of  this  will  be  left ; but,  if  so,  unless  it  be 
a very  small  portion  indeed,  it  should  be  reserved  for 
next  day’s  lunch,  or  else  adapted  as  a garnish  for  the 
soup,  and  when  green  artichoke  has  figured  as  a vege- 
table course',  if  sufficient  remain,  it  can  be  turned  to  ad- 
mirable account  served  cold,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  oil  and  vinegar.  Indeed,  many  people  prefer  it  in 
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this  fashion.  Apropos  of  the  oil  and  vinegar,  this  may 
be  served  in  the  place  of  beurre  fondu  when  the  arti- 
choke makes  its  first  appearance,  if  desired.  With 
regard  to  the  entremets,  you  must,  of  course,  use  your 
own  judgment  respecting  these.  For  instance,  if  a 
creme  caramel,  a mousse  au  chocolat,  or  a poudin  lis  has 
formed  the  sweet,  and  a portion  remains,  it  would 
be  obviously  foolish  to  relegate  delicacies  of  this  sort  to 
the  kitchen,  since  they  are  capable  of  being  served  up 
again  in  a different  guise.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a gateau  de  riz  or  a poudin  Viennois  has  been  your 
sweet,  both  of  which,  by  the  way,  rank  first  among  the 
cheapest  puddings  it  is  possible  to  make,  why,  by  all 
means,  let  the  kitchen  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
remainder.  Most  servants  I have  encountered  possess  a 
sweet  tooth,  and  when  puddings  of  this  class  are  in 
question  it  will  cost  you  no  more — not  so  much,  pro- 
bably— to  let  the  maids  finish  what  is  left  than  to  make 
a small  milk  pudding  or  treacle  tart  exclusively  for  the 
kitchen  table.  With  regard  to  savouries,  however,  you 
should  give  strict  orders  that,  unless  you  expect  guests, 
not  more  than  two,  or  at  the  outside,  three,  are  to  be 
made.  Savouries,  as  a rule,  are  not  capable  of  making 
a reappearance,  especially  those  ofthecroutes  order,  and 
to  send  them  down  to  the  lower  regions  is  only  to  waste 
them,  as  probably  not  one  servant  in  a thousand  would 
even  like,  much  less  appreciate,  them.  With  regard  to 
fruit,  you  naturally  would  not  allow  this  for  servants — 
by  fruit,  I mean,  of  course,  dessert — unless  in  the  straw- 
berry season,  when  the  latter  are  very  cheap,  and  you 
might  perhaps  indulge  them  in  an  odd  pound  or  so  on  a 
Sunday.  Otherwise,  I would  advise  you  to  keep  the 
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dessert  under  your  own  eye,  having  regard  to  the  frailty 
of  human  nature,  and  the  fact  that  fruit  as  a general 
thing  is  dear,  making  no  small  hole  in  a moderate  house- 
keeping allowance. 

As  to  the  question  of  beer,  we  have  already  discussed 
that  in  a previous  chapter ; but  I will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  reiterating  my  conviction  that  it  should  never 
be  given  under  any  circumstances,  unless,  indeed,  a girl 
is  ill  or  anaemic,  and  expressly  ordered  it  by  the  doctor. 
The  question  of  “ a relish,”  as  servants  themselves  term 
it,  I have  also  touched  upon  in  a previous  chapter,  and, 
where  meat  is  given  twice  a day,  or  where  the  meals  for 
the  kitchen  are  the  same  as  those  partaken  of  in  the 
dining-room,  no  “ relish  ” should  he  allowed  for  break- 
fast, except,  perhaps,  occasionally  on  Sunday  mornings 
or  in  the  winter.  A bread-and-butter  breakfast,  coupled 
with  such  a diet  as  I have  indicated  above,  should  satisfy 
even  the  most  voraciously  inclined.  Bread  and  butter, 
too,  should  be  made  to  suffice  for  tea,  especially  with  a 
late  dinner  or  meat  supper  ensuing ; but  now  and  then 
a jar  of  cheap  jam,  or  golden  syrup,  or  a spiced  cake 
made  with  dripping,  maybe  allowed  as  a treat.  Also,  I 
consider  it  entirely  superfluous  to  allow,  as  so  many 
mistresses  do,  an  eleven  o’clock  lunch  ; and  this  is  not 
from  a rigid  sense  of  economy,  or  any  desire  to  be  unduly 
cheeseparing  in  my  policy,  but  solely  because  I cannot 
see  that  the  girls  need  it,  especially  in  such  a small — i.e. 
easily-worked — establishment  as  I have  supposed  yours 
to  be.  If  they  have  breakfast  at,  say,  half-past  eight, 
by  which  time  the  roughest  of  the  morning’s  work 
should  be  well  over,  they  can  surely  wait  till  one  o’clock 
with  a meat  lunch  in  contemplation.  Speaking  from 
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personal  experience,  I have  never  had  a servant  refuse  to 
do  so  yet,  and,  if  any  do,  why,  a piece  of  bread-and-butter 
should  surely  suffice  them,  without  the  necessity  for  a 
sit-down  meal,  accompanied  either  by  beer  or  cocoa. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  an  eleven  o’clock  lunch  effectually 
takes  away  the  appetite  ; and  we  have  medical  authority 
for  the  dictum  that  eating  between  meals  is  not  a practice 
to  be  commended. 

And  now  as  to  beverages  for  the  kitchen.  Most 
servants  prefer  tea  to  anything  else.  Coffee,  as  a rule, 
they  do  not,  for  some  occult  reason  best  known  to  them- 
selves, take  to,  but  I have  found  cocoa  hugely  appre- 
ciated, especially  that  of  a sugary  sort,  which  contains, 
1 believe,  a certain  proportion  of  cornflour,  and  when 
boiled  becomes  thick,  like  chocolate.  If  your  experience 
tallies  with  mine,  you  will  find  that  the  more  expensive 
kinds,  and  those  most  in  favour  with  the  medical 
profession,  are  straightway  rejected  for  this,  which  is 
known  as  cocoa  or  chocolate  powder,  and  costs  8 d.  per 
pound.  However,  to  go  on.  Where  the  water  is  pure 
and  can  be  drunk  with  safety,  you  may  leave  the 
question  of  this  to  the  servants,  but  should  there  be 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  its  perfect  purity,  for  your 
own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  the  servants,  you  should 
insist  that  nothing  but  boiled  water  is  drunk.  Provide 
a large  earthenware  jug,  let  it  stand  on  the  dresser  or 
in  some  convenient  place,  and  see  that  it  is  duly  filled 
with  boiling  water,  either  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  or  else— and  this  is  by  far  the  best  plan — 
overnight.  For  the  first  few  weeks  you  will  probably 
have  to  see  for  yourself  that  this  rule  is  duly  fulfilled  ; 
after  that  it  will  grow  into  a habit,  and  you  will  have 
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no  more  trouble  in  the  matter.  It  is  a rule,  though, 
which  on  no  account  should  be  neglected,  since  the 
health  of  your  household  is,  in  a manner,  the  health  also 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  you.  I may  add  that  I 
have  tried  to  persuade  servants  over  and  over  again  to 
drink  nothing  but  boiled  water,  and  boiled  milk  in  tea, 
&c.,  but  most  of  them  regard  this  as  merely  “ a fad  of 
the  mistress’s,”  and  very  stringent  rules  are  needful  if 
this  absolutely  necessary  order  is  to  be  properly  obeyed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


CONCERNING  KITCHEN  VISITORS. 

Among  the  many  questions  apt  to  perplex  the  young 
housewife,  that  of  kitchen  visitors  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  vexed.  When  to  allow  and  when  not  to 
allow  them  is  a problem  by  no  means  easily  solved. 
Of  course  the  simplest  way  is  to  make  a hard-and-fast 
rule  of  “ no  followers,”  and  adhere  to  it.  But  this, 
too,  has  its  drawbacks,  especially  in  the  case  of 
country  girls,  whose  relatives  occasionally,  taking 
advantage  of  one  of  the  manifold  “ cheap  excur- 
sions,” seize  the  opportunity  to  see  the  sights  of 
London  and  Mary  or  Jane,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  the 
same  time.  Why  it  should  be  so  I do  not  profess  to 
hazard  a guess ; but  the  fact  remains,  they  invariably 
select  a time  when  the  mistress  has  either  a dinner 
party  or  a reception  on,  aud  when  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  spare  Mary  or  Jane  for  an  outing.  Well, 
under  circumstances  such  as  these,  it  would  be  little 
short  of  tyranny  to  object  to  visitors  ; and  then,  alas  ! 
the  reverse  side  of  the  question  comes  in. and  demands 
consideration.  Mary’s  fellow-servant  may  be  what  is 
euphemistically  known  as  a “ town  girl.”  And,  if  Mary 
has  visitors,  she  does  not  see  why  she,  the  cook,  should 
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not  be  allowed  like  luxuries.  It  is  no  use  a long- 
suffering  mistress  endeavouring  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  the  two  cases.  To  cook  it  is  a dis- 
tinction without  a difference,  or  rather,  I should  say,  she 
considers.it  a very  unfair  difference  indeed ; and  even 
if  she  accepts  your  fiat  as  final,  and  does  not  “give 
notice,”  you  may  depend  on  it  she  lets  poor  Mary  know 
her  opinion  of  “ favourites  ” in  pretty  forcible  language. 
As  a natural  sequence,  increased  harmony  does  not 
reign  in  the  kitchen,  and  somehow  or  other,  when  the 
kitchen  quarrels,  it  is  generally  the  dining-room  which 
suffers;  at  least  such  is  my  experience,  and  I do  not 
suppose  that  of  other  housewives  differs  from  it  to  any 
material  extent.  There  is  another  very  strong  argu- 
ment, too,  against  the  “no  followers”  rule,  since  it  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  a rule  of  this  sort,  strictly  enforced, 
does  tend  to  make  servants  deceitful.  The  majority  of 
them  are  gregarious  creatures  like  ourselves,  and  fond 
of  their  own  kind.  Very  well.  Granted  so  much,  do 
you  not  see  how  easy  it  is  for  them,  once  master  and 
mistress  are  safely  out  of  the  way  at  theatre,  dinner 
party,  or  dance,  to  evade  the  rule  you  exact  with  such 
rigour  when  at  home  ? The  risk  of  discovery  ? Pooh  ! 
they  do  not  mind  taking  the  risk,  and  are  quite  willing 
to  “chance  it,”  in  their' own  phraseology.  Nowand 
again,  perhaps,  they  are  discovered,  but  they  are  very 
far  from  being  lost.  Piegistry  offices  and  mistresses  are 
too  many,  and  servants,  especially  well-trained  ones, 
nowadays,  too  few  for  that.  A change  of  locality,  a 
plausible  excuse,  a reference  to  a former  mistress 
perhaps  rather  more  easy-going  than  yourself,  and  all 
is  arranged.  Cook  and  parlourmaid  depart  in  high 
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feather,  with  a bewildering  array  of  heterogeneous 
luggage  on  the  top  of  a four-wheeler,  their  month’s 
wages  in  their  pockets,  and  you — poor  little  housewife  ! 
— have,  in  all  probability,  not  changed  for  the  better. 
And  the  rule  of  “ no  followers,”  which  you  hoped  would 
work  so  well  and  wisely,  is  more  honoured  than  ever  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

For  myself  I have  tried  divers  plans,  and  the  one  I 
have  found  work  most  successfully  I now  propose  to 
unfold  to  you.  To  begin  with,  for  one  must  draw  the 
line  somewhere,  you  should  set  your  face  sternly  against 
male  visitors.  Cook  may  have — doubtless  has — a cousin 
in  the  Guards,  just  as  Mary  has  a brother — oh  ! these 
fraternal  affections,  how  strong  they  are  ! — in  the  police 
force  ! but  you  do  not  want  to  entertain  them,  do  you  ? 
for  this  means  not  only  the  discomfort  of  knowing  that 
your  dainty  little  kitchen  is  liable  to  be  invaded  at  any 
moment  by  those  defenders  of  their  country  and  pre- 
servers of  its  peace,  but,  in  all  probability,  it  also  spells 
no  small  increase  in  the  weekly  bills.  Mary  and  cook 
are  only  human  after  all,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  sit  down  to  their  own  hot  supper,  whilst  their  best 
beloveds — for  the  moment — are  only  permitted  to  devour 
“ with  the  eyes.”  Hospitality  at  another’s  expense  is 
proverbially  the  pleasantest  of  all  kinds  to  dispense, 
and  you  may  feel  assured  that,  unless  you  shave  matters 
very  fine  indeed,  your  pocket  will  ultimately  have  to 
pay  for  cook’s  generosity.  Most  young  housewives  with 
the  glamour  of  their  own  love-dream  still  strong  upon 
them  simply  have  not  the  heart  to  forbid  cook’s 
“young  man,”  to  whom  she  “hopes  to  be  married 
shortly,”  or  Mary’s  swain,  of  whom  the  same  fond  tale 
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is  told,  to  come  and  see  tlie  ladies  of  their  hearts,  when, 
owing  to  unexpected  guests,  or  for  other  reasons,  those 
damsels  have  been  deprived  of  their  rightful  evening- 
out.  Nevertheless,  I would  say  to  you,  although  the 
sentiment  does  you  credit,  you  will,  I fear,  find  your 
good  nature  basely  repaid,  for  cook  is  apt  to  change 
that  young  man  when  “ he  ” changes  barracks.  And 
as  for  Mary,  well,  I am  afraid  she,  too,  shifts  her  police- 
man lover  as  often  as  he  does  his  beat,  which  must  not 
be  taken  to  mean  that  I infer  constancy  as  a virtue 
is  unknown  in  the  servant  class,  but  merely  that  it  is 
a rarity. 

This,  then,  is  the  rule  I enforce  after  many  ex- 
periences such  as  I have  depicted  above.  I tell  my 
maids  when  engaging  them  that  I have  no  objection  to 
occasional  female  visitors,  especially  when  I have  had 
to  deprive  one  of  the  servants  of  her  rightful  evening- 
out.  Also,  I do  not  object,  so  long  as  the  stores  hold 
out,  and  nothing  additional  is  required,  to  their 
entertaining  these  ladies  occasionally  to  tea.  But  there 
kitchen  hospitality  must  cease.  I do  not  allow  anyone 
to  be  asked  to  share  a meat  meal — i.e.  luncheon  or 
dinner — without  my  express  permission ; and  if  I found 
a stray  guest  at  the  kitchen  board  during  the  time 
either  of  those  meals  was  in  progress — well,  there  would 
be,  shall  we  say  unpleasantness  ? It  is  no  use  mincing- 
matters,  however,  and  you  will  do  well,  therefore,  to 
explain  these  and  any  other  rules  of  your  house  to  a 
servant  when  engaging  her,  as  this  prevents  misunder- 
standing, and  any  such  retort  to  a reproof  as,  “ Well,  if 
I’d  known  that,  ma’am,  I should  never  have  taken  the 
place/’ 
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Again,  if  it  is  your  intention  to  allow  visitors,  you 
should,  for  your  own  sake,  make  the  servants  clearly 
understand  that  if  any  household  articles  are  missing 
you  will  hold  them  responsible,  and  that  they,  and  not 
you,  will  consequently  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  re- 
placing the  said  article.  This  may  at  first  sight  seem  a 
somewhat  harsh  rule,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  for, 
though  you  may,  and,  I hope,  have,  satisfied  yourself 
completely  as  to  the  honesty  of  your  own  servants,  you 
are  by  no  means  so  sure  of  that  of  their  friends  ; and, 
in  fact,  of  the  latter  you  have  no  manner  of  guarantee 
whatsoever.  Also,  you  must  remember  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  time  selected  by  these  people  to  visit 
your  domestics  is  in  the  evening  ; and,  as  a rule,  the 
after-dinner  hour,  when  the  silver,  &e.,  which  has  been 
in  use  during  the  dining-room  dinner  is  awaiting  the 
washing-up  process.  Small  spoons  and  forks  are  easily 
slipped  into  rapacious  pockets,  but  if  Mary  and  cook 
know  that  they  will  have  to  make  good  any  deficiency 
in  this  respect  themselves,  they  will  keep  such  a sharp 
eye  upon  the  household  gods  that  pilfering  of  any 
kind  will  be  impossible.  I do  not  want  you  to  rush  to 
the  other  extreme  and  never  know  a moment’s  peace 
when  your  statf  of  domestics  are  receiving  their  friends; 
to  do  so  would  be  obviously  foolish.  Nor  do  I want 
you  to  imagine  that  I have  found  that  servants’  friends 
as  a rule  belong  to  the  thieving  class,  because  such  is 
not  the  case.  But  you  know  the  proverb,  “ Prevention 
is  better  than  cure.”  A sudden  temptation  may  come 
to  anyone — to  a person,  perhaps,  wdio  has  up  to  that 
moment  been  most  immaculately  honest.  Therefore,  I 
say,  put  your  servants  on  their  guard,  and  you  will 
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have  no  cause  to  regret  it,  and  can  allow  kitchen 
visitors— always  of  the  female  persuasion,  though — 
with  an  easy  mind,  whether  you  are  from  or  at  home. 
By  the  way,  too,  the  same  precaution  should  be  ob- 
served when  you  go  away  for  a holiday,  leaving  only 
the  servants  in  charge  ; and  then  you  will  feel  certain 
that,  short  of  a burglary,  your  lares  and  penates  are 
safe. 

And  now,  although  it  lias  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  followers,  since  it  concerns  servants,  and  more 
especially  the  cook,  I should  like  to  touch  for  a brief 
moment  upon  the  subject  of  perquisites.  If  you  are 
wise  and  desirous  of  keeping  house  really  economically 
you  will  not  allow  these  in  any  shape  or  form  upon  any 
pretext  whatever.  Why  should  you,  indeed  ? If  you 
pay  your  cook  a fair  and  honest  wage,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  making  her  an  additional  present  of  a few 
pence,  which,  by  the  way,  you  will  soon  find  mount  into 
a few  shillings,  per  week.  The  fat  from  soup  and  joints 
is  your  property,  not  hers  ; then  why  pay  extra  money 
for  inferior  frying  mediums,  and  allow  her  to  sell  that 
which,  if  properly  clarified,  will  probably  supply  all 
you  require  for  frying  ? As  the  question  of  perquisites 
is  a very  vexed  one,  your  best  plan  when  engaging 
your  cook  is  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  you  do  not 
allow  perquisites  of  any  land,  and  then,  if  after  enter- 
ing your  service  upon  this  understanding,  she  is  caught 
pilfering  in  any  way,  and  should  urge  the  excuse  that 
she  “ considered  so-and-so  in  the  light  of  a perquisite,” 
why,  you  will  be  quite  justified  in  dismissing  her.  Of 
course,  in  very  large  establishments  I am  aware  that 
perquisites  are  given  and  demanded  as  a regular  tiling  ; 
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but  in  modest  middle-class  households  of  the  kind  I 
have  taken  for  my  type,  such  things  are  nothing  short 
of  wanton  extravagance,  and  should  not  be  permitted 
for  a single  moment  by  the  woman  anxious  to  turn 
herself  into  a thoroughly  careful  and  successful  house- 
wife. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LAUNDRY  BILL. 

In  the  average  London  house  or  flat  it  is  a most  expen- 
sive economy  to  try  to  wash,  even  small  things  at  home, 
since  such  a course  invariably  results  in  spoiling  the 
clothes.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; 
big,  draughty  houses,  with  wide  area  passages,  where 
lines  may  be  run  up,  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  things 
will  often  dry  as  well  as  out  of  doors  ; sans,  too,  the 
London  smuts,  which  are  sucli  distressing  things  to 
the  house-proud  woman.  But  as  we  are  talking,  not  of 
exceptions,  but  of  averages,  I think  we  had  better  leave 
this  class  of  house  out  of  our  calculations  altogether. 
Wherefore,  I say,  do  not  attempt  to  “ wash  at  home  ” 
in  the  ordinary  small  house  or  flat,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing very  good  and  solid  reasons. 

We  will  suppose  that,  wise  in  your  own  conceit,  you 
have  rigged  up  elaborate  lines  in  your  tiny,  or  even, 
maybe,  large,  but  airless  kitchen,  and  the  linen,  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  maid  or  washerwoman,  has  been  duly 
pinned  thereon.  So  far,  so  good.  You  heave  a sigh  of 
relief  and  satisfaction  mingled.  “In  an  hour  or  so,’' 
you  say  to  yourself,  with  that  beautiful  confidence  only 
to  be  found  in  the  very  young  or  very  inexperienced, 
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“ they  will  all  be  dry,  and  then  Mary  can  iron  them  in 
the  evening,  and  they  can  air  all  night  in  the  nice 
warm  kitchen,  and  hy  to-morrow  he  ready  to  put  neatly 
away.”  And  then,  perhaps,  being,  as  I have  said,  but 
very  young,  and  all  unversed  in  the  perversity  of  which 
wet  linen  is  capable,  you  smile  a little  in  a superior 
manner  to  yourself,  thinking,  “ What  a silly  fuss  some 
women  do  make  over  washing  day ; why,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  really.”  And  you  secretly  congratulate 
yourself  on  the  amount  of  money  you  intend  to  save  by 
having  everything,  except  “his”  shirts  and  the  table 
and  fine  things,  done  at  home.  So  much  for  expecta- 
tion. But,  alas  ! realization  does  not  quite  come  up  to 
it,  for  you  have  reckoned  without  the  stove.  It  is  fuel- 
saving and  cleanly ; it  will  “ burn  anything,  and  has 
taken  ten  gold  medals,”  as  the  landlord  assured  you 
when  you  took  the  flat ; but — there  is  always  a but — 
it  does  not  diffuse  a great  deal  of  heat,  keeping  it  all 
“ inwards,”  as  a cook  of  mine  puts  it,  for  cooking 
purposes.  Wherefore,  when  it  comes  to  a matter  of 
drying  clothes,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  for  a single 
moment  with  the  old-fashioned  “ open  range/’  which, 
though  it  might,  and  did,  waste  the  coal  and  require 
frequent  replenishing,  filled  the  kitchen  with  a 
generous  warmth  capable  of  drying  any  amount  of  wet 
linen,  and  that  speedily.  To  your  surprise,  you  find 
that  the  linen  does  not  dry,  greatly,  I may  remark  en 
passant,  to  Mary’s  satisfaction,  for  the  modern  servants, 
one  and  all,  hate  washing-day  with  a unanimity 
beautiful  to  see.  However,  only  an  hour  has  gone  hy. 
Perhaps  you  were  over-hasty,  you  reflect,  and  determine 
not  to  go  into  the  kitchen  again  until  after  tea.  Alas  ! 
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after  tea  the  same  damp  record  holds  good.  There  is 
no  perceptible  difference  in  any  of  the  limply  hanging 
articles  on  your  brand-new  clothes-lines,  and  from 
Mary  you  obtain  but  scant  comfort,  and  that  of  the 
coldest  description. 

Poor  little  novice  at  housekeeping,  no  wonder  your 
heart  sinks,  and  you  did  it  all  so  entirely  for  the  best 
in  your  well-meant  efforts  at  economy  and  attempts  to 
save  “ his  ” money  for  him.  You  feel  inclined  to  give 
up  washing  at  home  in  despair,  and  if  you  are  wise  that 
is  precisely  what  you  will  do,  since  if  you  persevere, 
though  in  the  nature  of  things  the  linen  will  end  by 
drying,  yet  after  a few  weeks  of  such  treatment  as  I 
have  described  above  it  will  lose  all  its  beautiful  white- 
ness, and  become  an  ugly  yellowish-brown  in  hue. 
Moreover,  it  will  wear  out — the  finer  things  will  rot — 
in  half  the  time  they  otherwise  would.  And  the 
remedy  for  all  these  evils  ? Well,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  best  laundress  you  can  find  in  your  vicinity. 
Mind,  I said  the  best,  not  the  cheapest,  and  with  good 
reason.  The  class  of  laundries  which  make  a speciality 
of  working  very  cheaply  cannot  afford  to  spend  much 
time  over  their  work,  and  consequently  they  make 
chemicals  take  the  place  of  much  soap  and  rubbing,  or 
whatever  the  mechanical  and  steam  laundry  substitute 
for  the  old-time  rubbing  may  be.  Hence,  the  clothes, 
even  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  not  to  have  them 
returned  upon  your  hands  with  a quite  superfluous 
embroidery  of  burnt  holes,  wear  out  in  half  the  time 
that  things  washed  without  the  aid  of  chemicals  do. 
Therefore,  with  a laundress,  as  with  other  things, 
the  best  will  in  the  long  run  be  found  by  far  the  cheaper. 
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For  your  comfort,  be  it  said,  though,  there  still 
remain  certain  small  things  that  may  with  advantage 
be  washed  at  home,  and  which  will  materially  tend  to 
diminish  the  dreaded  laundry  bill ; and,  before  going 
on  to  discuss  how  we  can  best  keep  that  account  down, 
we  will  turn  our  attention  to  these.  First,  then,  socks 
and  stockings,  that  is  to  say,  your  own  and  your 
husband’s,  the  servants’  we  need  not  consider,  since,  if 
the  plan  I intend  to  advocate  farther  on  be  adopted, 
they  will  be  able  to  send  theirs  with  the  rest  of  their 
washing  without  any  extra  cost  accruing  to  you.  Then 
dusters,  oven  cloths,  and  rubbers  generally ; not, 
though,  the  glass,  china,  vegetable,  fish,  and  meat 
cloths,  as  it  is  essential  that  all  these  should  be  cleaner 
and  sweeter  than  home  laundrying  can  hope  to  render 
them.  With  regard  to  the  cloths  last-mentioned, 
which  are  used  in  cooking  operations,  this  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  sake  of  health.  It  is  a moot  question 
whether  handkerchiefs  should  or  should  not  be  washed 
at  home.  Lace  ones,  of  course,  should  be,  and  if  you 
are  wise  you  will  do  these  yourself.  I speak  from  sad 
experience,  having  just  had  a valuable  one  almost 
ruined  through  the  well-meant  but  clumsy  handling  of 
an  ignorant  maid.  But  unless  you  possess  a domestic 
with,  so  to  speak,  a distinct  gift  for  laundry  work,  you 
will  send  everyday  handkerchiefs  to  the  wash  in  the 
ordinary  way,  otherwise  you  will  find  that  they  are 
gradually  acquiring  a dingy  grey  hue,  which  is  any- 
thing but  dainty  or  pleasing.  However,  by  even  doing- 
such  small  things  as  I have  mentioned  at  home,  you 
will  be  able  to  save  at  least  a shilling  per  week. 

And  now  for  the  laundry  bill.  With  regard  to 
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household  and  table  linen,  the  following  is  a fail- 
average.  The  top  sheet  of  every  bed  in  use  should  be 
changed  once  a week,  and  used  as  a lower  sheet,  being 
replaced  by  a clean  one.  This  would  give  an  average 
of  three  sheets  weekly — viz.  one  for  your  own,  and  if 
you  keep  two  servants,  one  for  each  of  the  maids’  beds. 
White  counterpanes — those  in  use  on  your  own  or  the 
spare-room  beds,  if  the  latter  is  much  used — will  need 
changing  every  three  weeks  ; and  the  coloured  counter- 
panes usually  reserved  for  servants  once  a month. 
Pillow  slips  should  be  changed  every  week  on  the 
servants’  beds  and  twice  a week  on  your  own.  I am 
aware  that  this  latter  sounds  rather  extravagant,  but  it 
makes  so  much  for  health  and  daintiness  that  it  is  not 
so  in  reality.  The  pillow  shams  for  outside  use,  if  you 
have  them,  need  only  be  changed  once  a fortnight.  Of 
towels,  you  must  allow  four  to  each  room,  and  one  bath 
towel  weekly — servants  one  each,  which  should  be  large, 
per  week,  and  a bath  towel  once  every  fortnight.  Next 
we  come  to  the  vexed  question  of  table  linen.  For  the 
kitchen  tablecloth,  which  should  last  a week  with  care, 
I advise  those  dark,  cream-coloui’ed  cloths,  striped 
scarlet  or  blue,  since  these  show  the  dirt  so  much  less 
than  a pure  white  cloth ; while  for  the  dining-room  I 
have  found  it  a good  plan  to  use  the  cloth  which  has 
been  used  twice  for  dinner  only,  twice  for  luncheon,  and 
then  twice  for  breakfast.  By  this  plan  a cloth,  if 
properly  folded  and  put  away,  can  be  used  no  less 
than  six  times.  Thus,  four  cloths,  allowing  for 
such  accidents  as  inadvertently  spilt  gravy,  can  be 
made  to  last  a week.  Of  serviettes  you  should  use — 
and  here  again  I am  aware  that  I am  laying  myself 
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open  to  a charge  of  extravagance — ten  weekly.  This, 
of  course,  is  exclusive  of  guests — as  thus : The  break- 
fast serviettes  should  be  four  weekly,  two  for  yourself 
and  husband,  whilst  those  for  dinner  should  be  six,  and 
changed  three  times  during  the  week.  Of  tea-tray 
cloths  a single  one  should  see  you  through  the  week 
comfortably,  always  supposing  that  you  insist  on  the 
careful  folding  before  referred  to.  D’oyleys,  one  each  a 
week  ; bread  d’oyley  and  cheese  d’oyley  one  a week  of 
each  also ; sideboard  cloths  should  also  be  changed 
once  a week ; and  toilet  covers,  to  revert  to  the  bed- 
rooms, once  a fortnight  if  coloured,  once  a week  if 
white. 

Now  for  the  servants.  Most  laundresses  you  will 
find  are  quite  willing  to  take  everything — in  reason — 
the  maids  like  to  send  at  an  inclusive  charge  of  from 
Is.  to  Is.  6 d.  per  week;  about  Is.  3 d.  is  a fair 
average,  and  this  should  include  print  dresses,  cap, 
and  aprons,  as  well  as  all  personal  linen.  But,  as  I 
think  I have  said  before,  you  will  find  it  a good  plan  to 
take  the  precaution  of  warning  the  laundress  that  you 
will  not  be  responsible  for  any  fancy  articles  sent  by 
your  maids,  otherwise  you  may  be  let  in  for  ex- 
travagances you  would  not  dream  of  indulging  in 
yourself.  And  now,  should  you  desire  to  know  what 
I consider  a fair  average  washing  bill  for  such  a 
family  as  I have  here  described,  I would  say,  from  12s. 
to  14s.  would  be  ample,  and  iuclusive  of  fine  linen, 
shirts,  and,  in  fact,  everything. 


CHAPTER  X. 


SOME  HEALTH  PRECAUTIONS  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

In  a previous  chapter  I referred  to  the  necessity  for 
insisting,  when  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  purity  of  the 
water,  on  only  allowing  that  which  has  been  boiled  to 
be  drunk  by  the  servants.  Needless  to  say,  this  rule 
holds  good  for  yourselves,  and  the  plan  advocated  for 
the  kitchen — i.e.  that  of  a large  earthenware  jug  filled 
daily  with  absolutely  boiling  water  for  drinking  purposes 
— should  be  in  force  in  the  dining-room  also,  even  if  you 
only  drink  aerated  waters,  and  for  no  other  reason  save 
that  example  is  better  than  precept.  And  now  to  turn 
to  an  equally  important  subject— that  of  the  milk.  No 
matter  how  pure  the  drinking  water  may  be,  we  can 
never  be  absolutely  sure  that  this  is  the  case  with 
milk.  That  you  deal  at  the  “ best  dairy  in  the  place  ” is 
worthless  as  a guarantee  of  the  milk  itself,  and  you  run 
risks  which  I need  not  enlarge  upon  here  every  time  you 
touch  a drop  of  it  unboiled.  Now,  we  had  better  face 
the  fact  boldly  : the  average  cook  in  such  small,  and  to 
her  limited  intelligence  unimportant,  matters  as  these 
is  not  to  be  trusted.  She  will  mix  a little  boiled  milk 
with  that  which  has  never  yet  come  in  contact  with  the 
fire,  and  declare  blandly  that  “ she  boiled  it  the  first 
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tiling  this  morning,  ma’am,”  salving  her  conscience  with 
the  reminder  that  so  she  did,  part  of  it.  But  a little 
leaven — you  know  the  rest — and  that  milk  is  not  fit  to 
drink  ; then  arises  the  question,  How  are  we  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  this  malpractice  ? I will  tell  you.  Have 
the  milk,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  it  may  be  required, 
sent  to  table  actually  boiling  every  time.  It  is  impos- 
sible then  for  the  servants  to  deceive  you,  and,  believe 
me,  hot  milk  is  not  only  a great  improvement  to  coffee, 
chocolate,  and  cocoa,  hut  to  tea  also.  Try  it  and  see, 
and  I think  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  my 
words. 

Another  point  on  which  you  should  exercise  vigilance 
has  regard  to  the  meat  and  fish.  If  you  deal  at 
thoroughly  good  shops,  which,  by  the  way,  are  by  far 
the  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  you  will  have  less  cause  for 
anxiety  on  this  score  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  only 
a common  duty,  and  one  you  should  not  fail  in  except  for 
a really  serious  reason,  to  see  for  yourself  the  meat  and 
fish,  hut  more  especially  the  latter,  when  it  arrives  daily. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  so  lucky  as  to  become  possessed  of 
a cook  in  whom  you  can  place  implicit  confidence,  in 
course  of  time  you  may  perhaps  relax  to  a certaiu 
extent  your  daily  rule,  hut  you  should  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  take  the  word  of  an  inexperienced  girl. 
Bemember  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  strides  modern  educa- 
tion is  making,  the  average  cook  is  but  an  ignorant  in- 
dividual, and  thus  probably  inclined  to  think  that  your 
fussiness,  as  she  would  in  all  likelihood  term  it,  “ is  only 
a fad,”  and,  therefore,  of  no  importance.  Moreover,  I 
have  found  that  most  untrained  or,  rather,  half-trained, 
cooks  of  the  genus  styling  themselves  “plain,”  cling 
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ondly  to  a superstition  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash 
tainted  meat  or  fish  in  sufficiently  strong  vinegar  and 
water  to  at  once  restore  its  pristine  freshness.  Needless 
to  say,  this  is  a fallacy  which  deserves  to  he  forthwith 
exploded,  for,  though  the  stronger  odour  of  the  vinegar 
may  for  the  time  being  obviate  that  of  the  stale  meat  or 
fish,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  cannot  render  it  fresh  and 
fit  for  food  again.  So,  little  housekeeper,  when  first  you 
start  your  menage,  make  it  a rule  to  trust  to  your  own 
judgment,  and  nobody  else’s,  until  time  has  perhaps 
proved  to  you  that  you  really  do  possess  that  vara  avis,  a 
servant  in  whom  your  confidence  is  not  misplaced.  I 
had  perhaps  better  mention  here  that  the  two  meats  it 
behoves  you  to  he  specially  careful  about  are  rabbit  and 
pork;  in  fish,  every  kind  of  shell-fish  and  most  particu- 
larly mackerel. 

But  itis  not  with  respect  to  meat  alone  that  you  should 
he  careful.  Vegetables  of  any  and  every  kind  should 
also  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  circumspection,  more  par- 
ticularly such  things  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  Brussels 
sprouts,  turnip  tops,  spinach,  and  in  fact  all  sorts  of 
greenstuff,  lettuces,  &c.  With  regard  to  fruit,  you 
should  be  most  careful  of  all,  since  I need  not  point  out 
here  the  disastrous  effects  which  may  result  from  the 
eating  of  that  which  is  unsound.  The  greengrocer's 
plausible  excuse  that  “ they’ll  be  all  right  when  they’re 
cooked,  m’m,”  should  be  treated  with  the  scorn  it 
deserves.  Indeed,  no  really  honest  tradesman  would 
resort  to  such  advice  to  sell  his  goods,  and  let  us  hope, 
too,  you  would  only  meet  with  wares  of  this  description 
at  a very  third-rate  shop  indeed.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
know  so  many  young  housewives,  from  a well-meant,  but 
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utterly  mistaken  sense  of  economy,  do  persist  in  dealing 
at  little  shops,”  I think  my  warning  may  be  useful. 
For  this  reason,  too,  I say,  Never  buy  anything  from  a 
barrow.  Believe  me,  if  you  only  knew  how  and  where 
and  in  what  places  those  bananas,  cheap  pineapples,  &c., 
had  passed  the  night,  you  would  eschew  fruit  all  your 
life  sooner  than  touch  them.  Anyone  who  has  done 
“ slumming  ” work  will  corroborate  what  I say  up  to  the 
hilt.  The  coster  and  his  barrow  have  their  uses,  since 
they  place  certain  articles  they  could  not  otherwise 
obtain  within  the  reach  of  the  poorly-olf ; but  any 
housekeeper  possessed  of  average  means,  such  as  I have 
all  along  supposed  my  typical  housewife  to  own,  is  well 
able  to  fight  shy  of  such  luxuries.  It  is  nothing  short 
of  her  bounden  duty  to  do  so,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  a crying 
shame  to  see,  as  one  sometimes  does,  quite  well-dressed 
and  obviously  well-to-do  women  purchasing  from  street 
vendors  whose  goods  come  from  Heaven  only  knows  what 
foetid  and  unhealthy  den. 

Upon  another  point,  too,  I would  warn  the  young 
housewife,  Do  not  buy  tinned  or,  as  our  American 
cousins  call  them,  “ canned  goods.”  It  is  quite  bad 
enough  that  thousands  of  people  are  from  certain  causes 
forced  to  subsist  principally  upon  this  sort  of  food;  but, 
thank  goodness,  the  ordinary  English  housekeeper, 
possessed  of  fair  means,  and  whose  home  is  situated  near 
good  shops,  has  no  such  necessity  forced  upon  her,  and 
if  she  buys  ready-curried  mutton,  hare,  or  rabbit, 
she  does  so  from  laziness  pure  and  simple.  To 
begin  with,  putting  on  one  side  the  element  of 
danger  contained  in  all  such  tinned  preparations, 
be  their  brand  what  it  may,  .there  is  not  half  the 
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nutriment  in  such  food  ; it  is,  moreover,  not  half  so 
appetizing,  and  unless  you  buy  the  commoner  brands, 
when  the  danger  becomes  increased  at  least  a thousand- 
fold, it  is  certainly  not  cheaper,  or,  indeed,  half  so  cheap. 
Why,  take  curry  alone.  A curry  amply  sufficient  for 
five  people  may  be  made  from  fresh  meat  and  vegetables 
at  a cost  not  exceeding,  at  the  outside,  eighteenpence. 
Thus,  beefsteak,  a pound  and  a half,  at  8 d.  per  pound, 
will  cost  just  a shilling,  and  the  other  ingredients 
required — namely,  carrots,  onions,  an  apple,  desiccated  or 
fresh  cocoanut,  according  to  whether  the  latter  is  obtain- 
able or  not,  curry  powder,  a spoonful  each  of  caster 
sugar  and  vinegar,  together  with  rice  for  the 
necessary  border,  will  not  at  the  outside  cost  more 
than  another  sixpence.  Now,  you  certainly  could 
not  get  a tin  of  curry  of  any  reliable  brand,  and 
of  sufficient  size,  for  less  than  the  sum  named,  and, 
in  addition,  you  would  have  to  provide  the  rice. 
As  to  the  tinned  peas  sold  on  every  hand,  you 
are  perhaps  unaware  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
acetate  of  copper  is  used  to  give  them  that  delicate 
green  colour,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is,  and  further 
comment,  therefore,  is  superfluous.  Buy  the  bottled 
variety  if,  peas  being  out  of  season,  you  must  have 
them,  and  though  they  are  a little  more  expensive, 
perhaps,  health  will  benefit,  and  you  run  no  risks. 

Talking  of  copper  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
these  as  cooking  utensils,  and  here  I must  say  em- 
phatically once  and  for  all,  that  I do  not  approve 
of  them,  unless,  indeed,  you  possess  the  rara  avis 
of  a cook  before  alluded  to,  who  can  be  trusted  to 
clean  them,  or  you  can  afford  to  have  them  regularly 
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relinecl  at  stated  intervals.  By  far  the  best  saucepans 
tor  ordinary  use  are  the  seamless  steel  and  iron 
varieties,  and  those  others  of  enamelled  iron  which 
can  be  so  quickly  and  easily  cleaned.  You  should 
never  buy  the  cheaper  kinds,  though,  since  these, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  white  lead  in  the  enamel, 
are  as  dangerous  in  their  way  as  the  copper  before 
alluded  to.  For  keeping  the  saucepans,  in  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  shelves,  do  let  me  counsel  you 
to  purchase  one  of  the  iron  saucepan  stands,  price 
5 s.  9 cl.,  which  can  be  obtained  at  any  good  iron- 
monger’s or  the  Stores.  These,  which  take  up  little 
or  no  room,  are  capable  of  accommodating  quite 
as  many  stewpans  as  are  likely  to  be  in  requisition 
in  the  average  kitchen.  Moreover,  they  possess  another 
advantage,  since  you  can  see  at  a glance  whether  or  no 
Mrs.  Cook  is  keeping  those  culinary  necessities  in  a pro- 
perly clean  condition.  Now,  this  in  itself  is  no  small 
gain  to  the  busy  housewife,  and  is  certainly  infinitely 
nicer  than  poking  about  among  darksome  shelves,  with 
rather  more  than  a suspicion  of  a blackbeetly  smell 
about  them.  Talking  of  saucepans  naturally  leads  one’s' 
thoughts  towards  the  sink,  and,  since  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  should  not  become  blocked  up  in 
any  way,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a clever  little  con- 
trivance known  as  the  sink  basket.  This,  which  can  be 
bought  for  a few  pence  at  any  ironmonger’s,  by  catching 
all  debris  in  the  majority  of  cases  effectually  prevents 
stoppages.  Should  one  occur,  however,  your  best  plan  is 
to  pour  down  plenty  of  boiling  soda  and  water,  and  if  the 
stoppage  is  merely  the  result  of  grease  the  boiling  water 
will  at  once,  by  melting,  disperse  it.  Failing  this,  how- 
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ever,  I am  afraid  you  will  have  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
plumber,  but  remember  that  prevention  is  infinitely 
better  than  cure,  and  provide  yourself  with  a sanitary 
basket  against  future  emergencies.  It  will  save  you 
many  and  many  a precious  article  which  might  other- 
wise, owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  servants,  find  its 
way  down  the  kitchen  sink. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


HOW  TO  STOCK  THE  STORE  CUPBOARD. 

I. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  store 
cupboard,  for,  unless  it  be  properly  stocked,  anything 
in  the  nature  of  really  dainty  cooking,  save  of  the 
roast-joint-and-two- vegetables  calibre,  is  impossible  ; 
that  is,  if  method  and  order — those  keynotes  of  all 
successful  housekeeping — are  to  be  maintained,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  neither  is  feasible  where  the  servants, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  tbeir 
mistress,  are  obliged  to  “ run  out  ” — hateful  expression 
— for  every  little  thing  as  cook  may  happen  to  want  it. 

A store-room  on  the  lines  of  those  our  grandmothers 
took  such  pride  and  delight  in  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of 
question  in  the  average  London  house  or  flat,  even  if 
our  little  housekeeper’s  means  would  permit  of  it ; but 
a modestly-stocked  store  cupboard  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  housewife,  and  to  be  without  one  argues  bad 
management.  It — the  store  cupboard — need  not  be 
of  large  dimensions  or  occupy  a great  space ; in  fact, 
one  whose  outside  measurements  do  not  exceed  three 
feet,  or  even  less,  in  height,  and  two  in  breadth,  so 
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long  as  it  be  provided  with  the  requisite  three  shelves, 
will  hold  everything  we  require,  as  I shall  presently 
show  you. 

And  now  as  to  the  best  way  to  stock  the  cupboard. 
At  first,  you  must  be  prepared  to  spend  at  least  a 
pound ; if  you  can  afford  two,  so  much  the  better,  so  as 
to  start  it  well.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  directly 
you  take  up  the  reins  of  household  management. 
Eemember,  a good  start  is  everything.  Therefore, 
when  you  receive  the  first  instalment  of  your  house- 
keeping money,  see  that  the  extra  cash  necessary  to 
stock  the  store  cupboard  goes  with  it.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  best  way  to  expend  it.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
&c.,  we  need  take  no  count  of,  since  these  come  under 
the  heading  of  the  ordinary  weekly  stores  which  I have 
dealt  with  previously.  I therefore  now  propose  to  give 
you  a list  of  the  things  I maintain  “ no  store  cupboard 
should  be  without.”  We  will  begin  with  the  more 
uninteresting  items.  Of  these,  such  as  macaroni, 
vermicelli,  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  semolina,  pates  dTtalie 
for  soup,  you  should  have  not  less  than  two  pounds  of 
each,  and  three  would  be  better,  but  I am  keeping  to 
the  assumption  that  yours  is  a very  small  cupboard. 
While  wre  are  on  the  topic  of  garnishes  for  soup,  you 
must  not  omit  a two-pound  packet  of  julienne,  a packet 
of  split  peas,  yellow,  and  a bag — these  contain  seven 
pounds  each — of  the  dried  green  variety  for  making 
purges,  a seven-pound  bag  of  American  butter  beans, 
which  can  be  put  to  a variety  of  uses,  and  are  delicious 
either  as  a garnish  for  soup,  as  a pur4e,  served 
surrounded  by  cutlets,  &c.,  as  a thick  soup,  or  boiled 
till  tender  and  then  tossed  in  a little  oiled  butter, 
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a pennyworth  of  cream,  and  the  richness  of  these 
mitigated  by  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice  and  a dash  of 
pepper,  and  served  surrounded  by  fried  crohtons,  or 
fieurons  of  pastry  as  a vegetable  entree.  Lentils  also, 
both  the  green  and  red  varieties,  must  find  a place  in 
your  store  cupboard.  A bottle  of  macedoine  should  not 
he  forgotten,  because  its  uses,  too,  are  manifold,  and  it 
can  either  he  employed  as  a garnish  for  clear  soup,  as  a 
garnish  for  salad,  or  if  tossed  in  a little  well-flavoured 
white  or  bechamel  sauce,  and  surrounded  by  fieurons  of 
pastry,  at  once  becomes  a vegetable  entree  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  Another  way  of  serving  this  same  mace- 
doine de  legumes,  when  you  are  very  pressed  and  cannot 
spare  time  for  the  production  of  white  sauce,  is  as  follows: 
Drain  the  macedoine  free  from  the  preserving  liquor ; 
dust  with  pepper  and  salt ; place  from  two  to  three 
pennyworth  of  cream  in  a small  clean  saucepan  ; add  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  the  macedoine,  and  then  toss  till  very 
hot ; pile  high  on  a square  of  buttered  toast ; squeeze  a 
few  drops  of  lemon  over  the  whole,  and  serve.  Another 
way  is  to  melt  an  ounce  of  glaze  in  a clean  stewpan ; 
drain  the  macedoine  free  from  liquor ; make  very  hot 
in  the  melted  glaze ; add  salt  to  taste,  a few  drops  of 
tabasco,  and  serve.  This  way  it  is  known  as  “ au 
jus,”  and  the  modes  indicated  above  respectively  as  “ b 
la  sauce  ” and  “ k la  crkme.” 

This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  glaze,  which  you 
should  always  keep  in  stock.  It  costs  but  5 cl.  an  ounce, 
and  can  be  used  for  a thousand-and-one  purposes  when 
an  emergency  dinner  is  in  course  of  construction.  Then, 
of  fish,  you  must  secure  a tin  each  of  thon,  sardines, 
and  smoked  sardines ; but  there,  with  one  exception, 
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your  investment  in  tinned  foods  should  stop,  and  I 
only  advise  these,  because,  up  to  now,  they  are  un- 
obtainable except  in  a tinned  form ; at  least,  this  holds 
good  as  to  the  thon  mariniere  and  the  smoked  sardines, 
as  the  ordinary  variety  can  now  be  had  either  cl  l’huile 
or  aux  tomates,  in  glasses  ; and  very  delicious  they  are, 
too.  While  upon  the  subject  of  fish,  a pot  each  of 
smoked  roe,  anchovy  paste,  smoked  salmon  roe,  and 
bloater  paste  must  not  be  forgotten,  since  these  are 
really  invaluable  for  preparing  both  savouries  and 
hors-d’oeuvres.  For  the  latter,  too,  you  should  secure 
a couple  of  tins  of  harengs  an  vin  blanc,  which  are 
in  filleted  strips,  and  merely  need  curling  neatly  upon 
a small  plate  and  garnishing  with  a few  capers  and 
a little  grated  hard-boiled  yolk  of  egg,  and  serving 
with  thinly-cut  bread  and  butter,  when  they  form  an 
admirable  hors-d’oeuvre.  Then,  too,  we  must  have  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  anchovies  in  oil ; these  are  filleted, 
and  another  couple  of  the  ordinary  (unboned)  sort ; a 
couple  of  bottles  of  olives  farcies,  and  a bottle  each  of 
Spanish  olives,  and  the  French — i.e.  smaller  kind — a 
couple  of  bottles  of  green-peas,  and  two  bottles  of 
button  mushrooms  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  must  two 
jars  of  fonds  d’artichauts,  which  are  also  invaluable 
for  hastily-prepared  entries;  a couple  of  bottles  of 
preserved  fruit,  of  the  kinds  not  in  season,  must  find 
a place  upon  your  shelves;  and  so,  too,  for  special 
occasions,  should  a bottle  of  preserved  apricots.  Do 
not  be  persuaded  to  buy  the  tinned  varieties,  no  matter 
how  temptingly  low  their  price,  because,  however  good 
the  brand-  you  can  never  be  quite  sure  of  their  sound- 
ness, or  that  the  acid  of  the  fruit  will  not  act  upon  the  tin 
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in  an  injurious  fashion.  A propos  of  fruit,  when  apples 
are  very  scarce  and  clear,  or  out  of  season,  the  dried 
apple-rings  sold  at  all  grocers’  make  delicious  pies,  &c. 
They  need,  however,  long  soaking  over-night,  and  slow 
cooking,  with  plenty  of  sugar,  to  render  them  at  their 
best.  Prunes,  too,  are  things  you  should  not  forget, 
but  buy  the  better  sort,  as  the  cheaper  kinds  are  too 
dry  to  be  nice.  Eaisins,  currants,  and  candied  peel — 
buy  a box  of  the  latter  at  Is.  1 lcZ.  or  2.s‘.  6cZ.  ; it  is 
cheaper  than  by  the  pound,  and  keeps  better — must  all 
find  a place  on  your  shelves  ; so  must  sifted  sugar  for 
the  finer  kinds  of  entremets,  but  that  at  2d.  a pound 
will  be  found  quite  good  enough  for  all  culinary 
purposes,  the  finest  sort,  at  del.,  being  reserved  for  the 
table.  Apropos  of  sugar,  the  best  way  to  purchase 
this,  of  the  cooking  sort,  is  to  get  one  of  the  28  lb.  bags 
of  Demerara.  These  cost  about  26-.  lid.,  so  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  you  achieve  a decided  saving  on  the 
ordinary  rates,  and  if  the  space  in  the  store  cupboard 
is  too  limited  for  its  accommodation,  why  a corner  can 
easily  be  found  for  it  in  the  larder ; it  should,  however, 
be  kept  in  a tightly-covered  jar,  and  not  allowed  to  get 
damp. 

Then  you  must  further  invest  in  a fully-stocked  spice 
box,  containing  allspice,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
ginger,  mace,  &c.  You  must  provide  yourself  with  a 
box  of  mixed  peppercorns,  and  a little  tin  containing 
powdered  saffron.  Of  essences  we  must  have  vanilla, 
lemon,  cinnamon,  almond,  and  ginger  ; I do  not  advise 
ratafia  unless  you  should  happen  to  he  extraordinarily 
fond  of  this,  as  it  really  needs  using  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  if  overdone  will  spoil  an  entire  dish.  Of 
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fruit  syrups,  a bottle  each  of  either  pineapple  or  orange, 
and  one  of  strawberry,  clierry,  or  raspberry,  should  on 
no  account  be  omitted.  A large  jar  of  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  jam  for  cooking  purposes,  such  as  plum  and  apple 
or  raspberry  and  currant,  for  use  when  making  roly-poly 
puddings,  jam  sauces,  &c.,  should  have  its  own  nook  ; 
so,  too,  should  a large  jar  of  marmalade,  for  “golden” 
and  “ canary  ” puddings,  marmalade  sauce,  &c.  A 5 lb. 
or  10  lb.  tin  of  golden  syrup  for  Tartar  and  Russian 
puddings  should  not  be  forgotten ; and,  if  you  go  in 
for  porridge  for  breakfast,  your  pet  brand  of  Scotch 
or  American  oats  should  be  remembered  also.  You 
must  likewise  provide  yourself  with  a tin  of  luxette, 
together  with  a couple  of  pots  of  cream  of  shrimps,  and 
either  grouse  or  partridge  ; and,  if  funds  will  so  far 
permit,  a terrine  of  pate  de  foie  gras  should  on  no 
account  be  omitted.  A bottle  of  China  soy  or  Parisian 
essence,  a bottle  of  Harvey  sauce,  ditto  mushroom 
catsup,  and  a couple  of  bottles  of  tomato  conserve,  fox- 
use  when  fresh  tomatoes  are  too  costly  to  be  within  our 
reach,  are,  however,  necessities ; so,  too,  is  a bottle  of 
essence  of  anchovy,  for  flavouring  fish  sauce,  &c.  A 
6 lb.  bag  of  self-raising  flour  will  do  away  with  the  need 
of  baking- powder,  and  a large  packet  of  coru  flour  and 
one  of  arrowroot  for  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  pudding- 
sauces  must  also  accompany  it.  Of  gelatine  you  should 
purchase  an  8 lb.  packet,  and  isinglass  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Sweet  almonds,  too,  come  under  the  heading  of 
necessary  sundries,  and  a tin  containing  at  least  half  a 
pound  of  glac4  cherries,  and  another  holding  the  like 
amount  of  angelica,  are  needful,  if  you  wish  for  dainty 
sweets.  Vanilla  pod  must  be  bought,  in  addition  to  the 
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essence  of  vanilla,  and  should  be  kept  in  the  tin  contain- 
ing the  sifted  sugar,  to  which  it  imparts  a delicious  flavour. 
Pepper,  both  black,  white,  and  red,  should  each  have 
their  respective  tins.  A bottle  of  tabasco  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  a jar  of  table-salt  should  be  provided,  in 
addition  to  that  used  for  cooking  purposes.  The  former 
can  be  prevented  from  “ caking  ” in  damp  weather  if  a 
very  little  cornflour  is  mixed  with  it.  A tin  of  curry 
powder,  a jar  of  gherkins,  a tin  of  English  and  a pot  of 
French  mustard  must  not  be  forgotten  ; and  oil,  vinegar, 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  a small  bottle  each  of  Tarragon, 
Chili,  shallot,  and  white  wine  vinegar  are  absolute 
necessities  if  a successful  mayonnaise  or  tartar  sauce  is 
desired.  A jar  of  broken  sweet  biscuits,  for  puddings, 
&c.,  should  also  find  a place,  and  then,  indeed,  I think 
our  store  cupboard  will  be  complete.  In  the  next 
chapter  I shall  tell  you  how  you  may  best  replenish  it 
and  also  give  you  a few  hints  as  to  the  best  use  to  which 
you  may  put  the  many  delicacies  we  have  here  dis- 
cussed. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


THE  STORE  CUPBOARD  : HOW  TO  REPLENISH  AND 
UTILIZE  IT. 

II. 

The  next  thing-  to  be  thoug'ht  of  in  connection  with  our 
store  cupboard  is  how  we  may  best  replenish  it.  I have 
already  shown  yon  how  to  stock  it ; but  the  replenish- 
ing is  quite  as  important  a matter,  and,  indeed,  with 
only  a moderate  sum  at  our  command,  needs  no  little 
careful  planning  and  attention.  First  and  foremost  then, 
the  chief  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  stock  of  no  one 
particular  thing  should  ever  be  allowed  to  run  com- 
pletely out,  and  it  will  be  found  a good  plan  to  replace 
each  article  ere  it  has  had  time  to  get  very  low,  as  this 
requires  less  expenditure  of  ready  money.  Again,  you 
will  doubtless  have  noticed  that  Ii advised  the  purchase 
of  two  each  of  all  the  tinned  and  bottled  articles, 
such  as  sardines,  thon,  foods  d’artichauts,  and  the 
various  bottled  or  preserved  fruits.  The  reason  for  this 
is  obvious,  for  if  the  used-up  article  is  at  once  replaced 
you  will  never  be  without  that  special  dainty  when 
it  is  needed.  The  best  way  to  further  this  end  without 
the  expenditure  of  extra  cash  is  to  make  it  a rule  from 
the  very  first  to  reserve  a certain  sum — say  five  shillings 
weekly,  or  even  less,  if  need  'be — out  of  your  house- 
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keeping  money,  and  to  expend  it  every  week  in  replac- 
ing  anything  which  may  show  signs  of  running  ont,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  preserved  fruits,  macedoines,  &c., 
which  have  been  used  up.  And  here  I would  have  you 
note  that  things  of  this  sort  should  not  he  left  to  the 
cook.  By  all  means  instruct  that  damsel  to  make  a 
note  on  the  kitchen  slate  of  anything  which  may  be 
lacking,  but  remember  that  servants’  memories  are  pro- 
verbially short,  and  make  a weekly  inspection  of  the 
store  cupboard  yourself.  The  best  time  to  do  this  is  on 
Saturday  mornings  before  going  out  to  order  the  weekly 
stores.  Have  a note-book  and  pencil  in  readiness,  and 
jot  down  anything  which  may  be  needed,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  much  trouble  the  adoption  of 
this  simple  plan  will  save  you. 

In  households  where  the  working  staff  consists  of 
house-parlourmaid  and  cook,  it  is  obviously  impossible 
to  spare  either  if  the  work  is  to  go  on  smoothly  and 
without  hitch.  That  dreadful  custom,  beloved  of  the 
careless  makeshift  manager,  of  sending  out  for  each  little 
thing  just  as  it  happens  to  be  required,  is  the  cause  of 
more  than  half  the  discomfort  and  badly -trained,  un- 
methodical servants  one  meets  with.  Set  your  face 
against  it  from  the  first,  if  you  would  develop  into  a 
smart  housewife,  and  for  any  little  initial  trouble  you 
may  have  you  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  long  run. 
You  see,  the  work  of  a household  cannot  “ go  by  clock- 
work,” as  it  should,  if  Mary  has  to  run  to  the  butcher’s 
for  stock  meat  for  soup,  and  Jane  to  the  grocer’s  for 
powdered  chocolate  wherewith  to  compound  a pudding. 
A propos  of  stock,  it  will  be  found  by  far  the  best  way 
to  give  the  butcher  a “ standing  order  ” for  the  bones 
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for  this.  Sixpennyworth  of  these  will  be  ample,  and, 
together  with  from  two  to  four  pennyworth  of  onions, 
carrots,  and  turnips  (mixed),  should  provide  soup  for  the 
whole  week.  The  fat  therefrom  should  be  clarified  in  the 
following  manner,  and  will  then  be  fit  for  use  : — Place 
all  the  fat  from  the  top  of  the  soup,  together  with  any 
resulting  from  the  joints,  &c.,  in  a deep  bowl.  One  of 
enamelled  iron  is  the  best  to  use  for  the  purpose.  Let 
it  melt,  and  then  add  sufficient  boiling  water  to  fill  the 
bowl.  Place  in  the  larder  till  cold,  when  the  cake  of  fat 
will  be  found  floating  on  the  top,  and  should  be  fit  for 
use.  If,  however,  it  should  be  very  full  of  brown  specks, 
&c.,  repeat  the  process  until  the  fat  is  clean.  By  the 
way,  the  fat  thus  obtained,  together  with  half  a pound 
of  cooking  butter  and  from  half  a pound  to  a pound  of 
lard,  should  prove  ample,  even  if  you  indulge  in  a 
quantity  of  such  things  as  croquettes,  kromeskies, 
beignets  of  various  kinds,  and  prefer  fish  fried  to  any 
other  mode  of  cooking  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  go 
in  for  none  of  these  things,  the  fat  itself — without  lard 
— if  properly  brought  to  boiling  point,  will,  in  all 
probability,  suffice  for  any  frying  to  be  done. 

However,  to  go  back  to  the  subject  of  the  store  cup- 
board. As  I have  said  before,  there  is  practically  no  end 
to  the  dainty  little  dinners  or,  rather,  extra  courses  for 
dinner,  which  can  be  evolved  with  its  kindly  help.  For 
instance,  we  will  suppose  that  your  husband,  man-like, 
has  brought  a friend  home  without  letting  you  know 
beforehand.  Doubtless,  you  have  already  prepared — 
at  least,  cook,  guided  by  your  instructions,  has — a dainty 
little  meal,  but  having,  like  John  Grilpin’s  wife,  “ a 
frugal  mind,”  you  have  not  allowed  any  margin.  We 
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will  begin  with  the  soup,  though,  if  you  have  adopted 
the  wise  precaution  of  always  having  stock  in  the  house, 
this  should  prove  no  great  difficulty,  since  it  can  be  at 
once  augmented.  For  a garnish,  however,  you  turn  to 
the  store  cupboard,  and  though,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
time  to  soak  and  prepare  julienne,  a little  of  the  con- 
tents of  a jar  of  macedoine,  or  a few  p&tes  d’ltalie,  can 
be  at  once  added  without  further  trouble.  Now  as  to 
fish.  Supposing  the  fishmonger  has  sent  two  soles — 
amply  sufficient  for  your  two  selves,  no  doubt,  but  hardly 
capable,  without  obvious  stinting,  of  being  made  to  do 
duty  for  three.  What  can  you  do  ? Well,  if  they  are 
not  already  fried,  your  course  is  clear.  Take  from  five 
to  six  sardines,  drain  till  perfectly  free  from  oil— you 
must  use  clean  kitchen  paper  for  this — and  then  place 
in  a mortar  and  dust  liberally  with  white  pepper;  next 
add  just  a tiny  grate  of  nutmeg,  a litle  grated  lemon- 
peel,  and  a teaspoonful  of  breadcrumbs  soaked  in  milk — 
butter  will  not  be  needed,  as  the  sardines  themselves  are 
so  rich ; pound  all  together  till  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  paste ; meanwhile  fillet  the  soles,  and,  having- 
done  this,  place  a little  of  the  mixture  upon  each  fillet, 
and  then  roll  in  the  usual  manner.  They  can  now  be 
cooked  in  one  of  two  ways.  First  method  : — Place  a 
little  milk  in  a clean  enamelled  iron  saucepan,  salt  to 
taste,  and  then  add  the  fillets,  and  simmer  till  cooked, 
taking  care  the  stuffing  does  not  escape.  To  be  sure  of 
this,  when  cooking  in  the  above  manner  it  is  as  well  to 
bind  each  roll  with  a little  clean  white  cotton,  which  can 
be  removed  before  serving.  When  done — they  will 
only  take  a very  few  minutes — remove  to  a hot  dish ; 
thicken  the  milk  with  a little  flour  and  butter  kneaded 
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together ; bring  gently  to  the  boil,  stirring  continuously 
to  avoid  burning ; add  a few  drops  of  essence  of  ancbovy, 
or  a little  anchovy  sauce,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice  ; 
taste,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  seasoning  is  correct ; 
pour  over  the  fish,  and  serve  as  hot  as  possible.  The 
second  method  consists  of  dipping  each  roll  into  a little 
light  batter  and  frying  in  deep  fat ; when  of  a light 
brown  hue  take  out  quickly,  drain  carefully,  and  serve 
either  with  or  without  sauce.  When  frying  batter  is 
not  to  hand,  and  there  is  no  time  to  make  any,  the 
rolls  may  just  be  egged  and  breadcrumbed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  fried,  and  served  with  either  anchovy  sauce  or 
with  the  following  mixture  : — Place  a tablespoonful  of 
butter  in  a clean  enamelled  iron  pan ; as  soon  as  it 
fritters  add  a little  better  than  a dessertspoonful  of 
vinegar,  a teaspoonful  each  of  Harvey  sauce  and  mush- 
room catsup,  and  as  much  finely-chopped  shallot  as  will 
go  on  the  point  of  a dinner  knife  ; mix  well  together ; 
make  hot  and  serve  at  once.  The  quantity  of  butter, 
vinegar,  &c.,  may  be  increased  according  to  the  number 
of  people  to  be  provided  for. 

We  will  suppose,  in  planning  this  little  emergency 
dinner,  that  your  piece  de  resistance , consisting  either 
of  meat  or  poultry,  is  equal  to  the  extra  demands  upon 
it,  but  that  you  are  anxious  to  serve  up  an  extra  entree 
by  way  of  doing  honour  to  your  guests.  For  this  you 
will  find  the  bottle  of  fonds  d’artichauts,  mentioned  in 
another  chapter,  simply  invaluable  ; and  if  you  follow 
out  the  recipe  given  in  the  chapter  entitled  “ The 
First  Dinner  Party,”  in  a very  few  minutes  you  will  have 
“ bouchettes  de  gibier  aux  fonds  d’artichauts  ” ; or,  if 
you  prefer  a vegetable  entree,  the  fonds,  after  being  duly 
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drained  free  from  the  preserving  liquor  and  sauteed  in  a 
little  oiled  butter,  may  have  the  centre  of  each  filled  with 
a little  melted  cheese,  with  which  has  been  mixed  a few 
fried  breadcrumbs  dusted  with  red  pepper.  Arrange  the 
artichokes  on  a fire-proof  china  dish  in  two  rows  ; pour 
a little  cheese  sauce  over  the  whole ; sprinkle  thickly 
with  breadcrumbs  and  a little  grated  cheese ; dust 
again  with  pepper ; place  in  a hot  oven  for  five  or  six 
minutes  till  of  a bright  golden  brown  colour ; serve  as 
hot  as  possible,  and  there  you  are,  with  “ fonds  d’arti- 
chauts  au  gratin.”  The  cheese  sauce  is  made  by  adding 
from  two  to  four  ounces  of  grated  Dutch  cheese  to  some 
ordinary  white  sauce ; as  soon  as  the  cheese  melts,  by 
which  time  the  sauce  should  be  of  a bright  yellow 
colour,  use  as  directed.  I say  Dutch  cheese  advisedly, 
because  any  strong  cheese  would  destroy  the  delicate 
flavour  of  the  fonds. 

And  now  as  to  a sweet.  If  you  have  already  pro- 
vided an  ordinary  pudding  of  the  steamed  variety,  you 
can  vastly  improve  both  its  appearance  and  taste  by  a 
sauce  made  as  follows  : — Empty  the  contents  of  one  of 
the  bottles  of  fruit  syrup,  as  to  the  purchase  whereof  I 
have  already  advised  you,  into  a clean  enamelled  iron 
saucepan  ; add  to  it  a squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  and  two 
ounces  of  finely-chopped  glacd  cherries ; make  hot 
and  serve.  In  place  of  the  lemon  juice  above  indi- 
cated, a liqueur  glassful  of  either  Curacoa,  Benedictine, 
or  cognac  may  with  advantage  be  added.  Again,  another 
nice  and  quickly  prepared  sweet  can  be  made  by  drain- 
ing a bottle  of  preserved  apricots  free  from  their  liquor, 
and  making  them  hot  in  a little  of  the  strawberry  or 
raspberry  syrup ; serve  with  whipped  cream  and  wafer 
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biscuits,  banded  separately.  By  the  way,  a box  of  the 
above  should  always  have  a place  upon  the  store  cup- 
board shelves. 

As  to  the  savouries  there  is  no  end  to  those,  which, 
with  the  help  of  the  store  cupboard,  may  be  quickly 
achieved  ; so  I shall  hope  to  return  to  this  fascinating 
subject  in  a future  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


SPRING  CLEANING. 

I. 

From  time  immemorial  the  subject  of  spring  cleaning 
has  formed  the  groundwork  for  male  jokes  and  grumbles 
innumerable.  I daresay,  if  we  knew  the  truth,  pre- 
historic man  grumbled  profusely  when  his  mate  would 
persist  in  turning  out  their  cave.  Nevertheless,  the 
question  has  a serious  side,  and  ought  not  to  be 
approached  in  a spirit  of  levity.  Now,  there  is  a right 
and  a wrong  way  of  “ spring  cleaning,”  as  there  is  of 
doing  most  things.  The  wrong  one  is  to  turn  the 
house  upside  down  all  at  once,  enlisting  every  available 
member  of  the  household  in  the  process  of  upheaval. 
To  clean  fiercely,  no  matter  whether  the  material  in 
hand  stands  in  need  of  cleansing  or  not,  and  then  to 
let  things  gradually  emerge  from  chaos  back  to  order, 
haphazard,  just  as  they  please;  and  this,  no  matter  how 
uncomfortable  her  home  circle  may  be  rendered  during 
the  time  of  “ Sturm  und  Drang,”  is  the  method  some 
housewives  follow  out  year  after  year,  deaf  alike  to 
grumbling,  entreaties,  or  jokes.  That  there  is  also  a 
bright  side  to  the  medal  I shall  presently  show  you, 
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though  doubtless  the  young  and  inexperienced  house- 
keeper views  her  first  “ spring  cleaning  ” with  something 
nearly  akin  to  terror.  “ The  house  looks  so  pretty  and 
dainty  as  it  is,”  she  argues  to  herself;  “why,  the 
furniture  is  all  new,  or  nearly  so,  surely  it  cannot 
require  cleaning  yet.”  And  she  thinks  with  dismay  of 
the  drawing-room  upside  down,  and  the  dining-room 
transformed  beyond  recognition.  Nevertheless,  when 
cook  begins  to  hint  vaguely  “ that  it’s  time  we  ’ad  the 
sweep  in,  ma’am,”  and  “ What  about  the  spring  clean- 
ing ? I ’ope  you’ll  allow  hextra  ’elp  then,  ma’am,”  she 
rushes  blindly  on  to  her  fate,  and  has  not  the  strength 
of  mind  to  refuse,  in  spite  of  her  inwardly  firm  convic- 
tion that  things  would  do  very  well  as  they  are. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I am  quite  of  one  mind 
with  cook  as  to  the  necessity  for  extra  help,  whether 
you  keep  two  servants  or  half-a-dozen,  and  for  this 
reason — your  servants  have,  or  should  have,  got  into  a 
set-and-regular  routine,  and  to  turn  them  loose  upon 
spring  cleaning  will  upset  this,  and  render  the  whole 
house  thoroughly  uncomfortable ; whereas,  if  you  will 
follow  the  plan  I later  on  advocate,  they  will  be  able  to 
get  through  their  regular  work  first,  and  help  that 
worthy  dame,  the  charwoman,  afterwards.  Thus,  if  it 
is  properly  carried  out,  no  one  save  yourselves  need  be 
aware  that  such  a thing  as  spring  cleaning  is  going  on 
at  all.  Marvellous  as  this  may  sound,  it  is  yet  true. 
To  begin  with  then,  having  first  found  your  charwoman 
and  satisfied  yourself  as  to  her  bond  fides,  proceed  to 
lay  in  a stock  of  all  the  extra  things  necessary  for  the 
renovating  process,  so  that  no  time  may  be  wasted  by 
operations  being  at  a standstill  while  Mary  or  cook  is 
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sent  out  hurriedly  in  search  of  soft  soap  or  benzine. 
Here  is  a list  of  the  things  you  will  actually  need : 
Carbolic  soap,  yellow  soap,  and  your  favourite  brand  of 
that  commodity  in  a powdered  and  put-up-in  packet 
state ; powdered  pumice  stone,  in  conjunction  with 
paraffin  or  kerosene,  the  latter  for  preference,  to  be 
used  to  remove  stains  from  the  marble-topped  wash- 
stands,  &c.,  should  any  exist ; benzine,  this  for  the 
better  cleansing  of  paint,  &c. ; metal  polish  for  the 
brasses  and  coppers.  Apropos  of  the  latter,  should 
they  have  been  allowed  to  get  very  dirty  or  tarnished, 
they  can  be  quickly  restored  by  a judicious  mixture  of 
knife-polish  and  kerosene,  which  should  then  be  rapidly 
washed  off  with  boiling  water,  when,  if  needful,  the 
article  can  be  repolished  with  metal  paste  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Whitening,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten, 
since,  as  I think  I have  already  said,  this,  when  mixed 
to  a paste  with  a little  lukewarm  water,  far  excels  soap 
for  cleaning  white  enamelled  furniture.  Soda,  of 
course,  you  must  have ; blacklead,  emery  paper,  both 
the  coarse  and  fine  varieties,  soft  soap,  beeswax  and 
turpentine — the  latter  bought  ready  mixed,  as  it  is  less 
wasteful  and  goes  farther  than  the  home-made  article — 
should  not  be  forgotten ; furniture  cream  or  polish  for 
those  articles  of  furniture  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
amiably  to  beeswaxing,  and  a large  bottle  of  your 
favourite  disinfectant  for  flushing  sinks,  &c.,  must  all 
find  a place  on  your  list.  In  addition,  satisfy  yourself 
that  the  scrubbing  brushes  and  brooms  of  every 
description  are  in  good  condition,  as  these  have  an 
awkward  habit  of  giving  out  just  when  most  work  is 
required  of  them.  House  flannel,  too,  you  must  be 
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provided  with,  and  plenty  of  rough  cloths  of  every  sort 
in  view  of  the  extra  amount  of  polishing,  &c.,  to  be 
encountered. 

As  to  the  actual  work  itself,  if  you  own  a house, 
begin  with  the  topmost  room  and  work  your  way 
gradually  downwards ; if  a flat,  then  let  your  starting- 
point  be  the  room — other  than  the  kitchen,  which 
should  always  be  attacked  last — farthest  away  from 
the  hall-door.  First  and  foremost,  strip  down  all  the 
hangings — if  any — curtains,  ornaments,  &c.,  and  take 
up  the  carpets  and  rugs.  If  the  two  former  are  to  be 
replaced  with  clean  ones  of  their  kind,  they,  of  course, 
should  be  consigned  to  the  soiled  linen  basket ; other- 
wise, beat  and  brush  them  thoroughly,  and  then  reserve 
in  another  room.  Next,  the  pictures  and  ornaments 
must  be  subjected  to  a thorough  cleaning  and  dusting, 
and  should  then  be  piled  up  safely  and  securely  covered 
from  dust.  Then  sweep  the  floor  thoroughly.  Having- 
done  this,  sweep  down  the  walls  as  evenly  and  carefully 
as  possible.  This  should  be  done  twice,  using  a fresh, 
clean  broom  each  time,  and  finally  one  with  a perfectly 
clean  duster  tied  over  it.  Note. — The  duster  must  not 
be  used  the  first  or  second  time,  otherwise  you  run  a 
chance  of  “ streaking  ” the  walls,  which,  on  one  of  the 
light  papers  now  so  much  in  vogue,  would  be  painfully 
apparent.  Any  dust  which  may  have  collected  upon 
the  floor  during  the  wall-sweeping  process  should  now 
be  taken  up  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  all  the  furniture 
&c.,  either  washed  or  polished,  according  to  require 
raents.  If  any  of  the  chairs,  &c.,  are  stuffed,  these 
should  first  be  thoroughly  beaten  with  a bamboo 
furniture  bat — these  are  procurable  at  any  oilman’s, 
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price  Is.  or  Is.  Qd.  each — and  then  polished.  Next, 
the  grate  should  he  blacldeaded  (by  the  way,  if  it  is 
necessary — it  generally  is,  except  in  the  case  of  spare 
or  seldom-used  rooms — to  have  the  chimney  swept,  this 
should  be  done  after  the  hangings  and  curtains,  &c., 
are  taken  down,  but  before  the  floor  and  walls  are 
swept),  and  the  hearth  cleaned  or  enamelled,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Then  scrub  the  floor  thoroughly,  using 
strong  carbolic  soap  for  the  purpose  and  plenty  of  hot, 
clean  water.  Give  an  eye  to  this  yourself,  and  see 
that  Mrs.  Charwoman  “goes”  well  into  the  corners 
and  cracks,  because  this  is  the  best  way  of  any  to  keep 
down  insects  of  all  sorts.  When  the  floor  is  thoroughly 
dry — take  care,  though,  that  it  is  actually,  and  not 
seemingly,  so — the  carpet,  which  in  the  meantime  has 
been  beaten,  should  be  replaced,  and  the  surround,  if 
there  is  one,  well  polished  with  plenty  of  beeswax  and 
turpentine,  and  that  valuable  adjunct  to  both,  plenty 
of  elbow-grease.  The  pictures,  &c.,  may  now  be 
replaced,  the  windows  cleaned,  and  the  fresh  curtains 
duly  installed.  After  this  there  remains  but  little  to 
do  except  to  restore  the  furniture  to  its  accustomed 
haunts  and  to  proceed  to  the  room  next  on  your  list. 
By  the  way,  I have  omitted  to  say  that,  if  the  room  in 
question  is  a bedroom,  the  bedstead  and  bedding  should 
be  thoroughly  brushed  and  cleaned — the  mattress,  &c., 
should  be  well  beaten  with  the  furniture  bat — before 
the  walls  are  swept,  and  that  any  clothes,  &c.,  not  in 
use  which  may  be  hanging  in  the  wardrobe  should  also 
be  well  shaken,  the  inside  of  the  wardrobe  duly  brushed 
down  and  dusted,  and  plenty  of  carbon  strewn  about 
the  shelves.  The  latter— which  is  one  of  the  best 
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preventives  of  motli  known,  and  far  in  advance  of 
camphor — is  sold  at  most  chemists’,  price  6d.  or  8 d.  a 
pound.  Any  brasses  or  bright  articles  of  the  kind,  not 
lacquered,  should  be  washed  in  soda  and  hot  water  and 
then  polished  with  brass  paste,  and  the  looking-glass 
with  spirits  of  wine  or  gin,  the  former  being  by  far  the 
best ; but  very  little  of  either  is  needed.  With  room 
No.  2 you  should  proceed  in  the  same  way. 

I must  reserve  directions  for  the  drawing  and  dining 
rooms  and  the  kitchen  for  another  chapter ; but  we  will 
give  just  a minute  to  the  apportioning  of  the  work 
itself,  and  also  to  the  best  way  of  managing  the  meals 
while  the  spring  cleaning  is  about.  To  begin  with,  do 
not  turn  the  house-parlourmaid  “ on  ” to  the  cleaning 
at  all ; let  her  pursue  her  ordinary  avocations ; other- 
wise, while  the  rest  of  the  house  is  receiving  extra 
attention,  your  glass  and  silver  will  be  allowed  to 
languish,  and  instead  of  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  wont 
to  answer  the  door,  your  friends  and  yourself  will  be 
confronted  by  a damsel  of  anything  but  scrupulous 
tidiness,  since  this  much  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  retain  the  immaculate  black  of  a 
gown  and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  cap,  cuffs,  and  collar 
when  engaged  in  spring  cleaning.  Therefore,  let  cook 
help  Mrs.  Charwoman  in  the  daytime  between  break- 
fast and  tea,  while  the  parlourmaid  sees  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  cold  luncheon.  After  tea,  cook  should  be 
free  to  prepare  the  late  dinner,  so  that  your  husband 
may  find  no  material  difference  in  his  creature  comforts  ; 
a fact  for  which,  believe  me,  he  will  be  correspondingly 
grateful.  “But,”  you  urge  in  astonishment,  “is  it  fair 
to  put  such  a lot  of  extra  work  on  cook’s  shoulders; 
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will  she  not;  vulgarly  speaking,  kick  at  it?”  Not  if 
you  put  it  to  her  nicely,  and  promise  a little  well- 
deserved  reward,  in  the  shape  of  an  extra  day’s  outing, 
or  a visit  to  the  theatre,  for  which  you  will  pay,  or, 
better  still,  a small  money  present.  Then,  again,  you 
must  arrange  the  late  dinners  so  that,  though  “he” 
will  see  no  falling-off  or  perceptible  difference,  in  reality 
cook  will  have  very  little  to  do  save  cooking  the  joint 
and  two  vegetables.  I say  a joint  advisedly,  because 
although,  as  a rule,  I am  not  an  advocate  of  that  special 
form  of  piece  de  resistance,  in  this  particular  case  the 
joint  is  a justifiable  extravagance,  since  accompanied 
by  a salad  for  yourself,  and  pickles  for  the  kitchen, 
followed  by  either  cheese,  a little  bought  pastry,  or 
bottled  fruit,  it  forms  a luncheon  which,  though  sub- 
stantial, can  be  got  ready  without  any  trouble  whatso- 
ever. Apropos,  too,  of  meals,  I shall  further  on  give  a 
series  of  menus,  drawn  up  expressly  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  spring-cleaning  season. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


SPRING  CLEANING. 

II. 

Haying  disposed  of  tlie  bedrooms,  the  next  things  to  be 
thought  of  in  connection  with  our  spring-cleaning 
campaign  are  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms.  Here  you 
will  do  well  to  pursue  the  same  plan  of  action  advised 
in  the  previous  chapter  as  to  stripping  walls,  windows, 
&c.  The  walls  duly  swept,  the  paint  should  all  be  care- 
fully cleaned  and  every  finger  or  other  mark  removed 
by  means  of  a little  benzine  applied  with  a bit  of 
flannel.  This  will  be  found  not  only  more  labour- 
saving  than  the  old-fashioned  method  of  washing,  but 
does  not  injure  or  render  paint  shabby  in  the  way  that 
frequent  washings  do.  Having  cleaned  the  rooms 
thoroughly,  scrubbed  the  floors,  &c.,  and  restored 
everything  to  a state  of  pristine  freshness,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  examine  the  surround— for 
I presume  that,  in  common  with  most  up-to-date  house- 
owners, you  have  dispensed  with  the  senseless  fashion  of 
former  days  of  carpeting  the  floor  entirely.  Probably, 
if  you  have  but  recently  entered  upon  possession  of  your 
new  domain,  the  surround  does  not  require  attention, 
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blit  if  it  does,  now  is  the  time  to  see  to  it.  First  and 
foremost,  then,  the  entire  surround  should  be  ivell 
washed  with  hot  water  and  soda.  This  must  then  be 
well  rinsed  off,  and  the  floor  left  to  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  but  not  before,  it  should  be  given  a 
coating  with  either  light  or  dark — whichever  you  prefer 
— carbolic  stain.  This  can  be  bought,  and  cheaply 
bought,  at  any  good  grocer’s,  Italian  warehouseman’s,  or 
at  the  Stores,  in  either  large  or  small  quantities,  and  it 
is  infinitely  better  than  any  of  the  so-called  varnish 
stains.  Care  should  be  taken  when  applying  it,  first, 
that  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  carefully  followed ; and, 
secondly,  that  the  first  coating  given  is  thoroughly  dry 
and  hard  before  the  second  is  applied ; this  precaution 
prevents  anything  in  the  nature  of  smearing  or  smudges. 
Now  is  the  time,  too,  to  look  to  your  cushion  covers  of 
silk  or  satin,  and  while  the  surround  is  getting  ready  for 
its  second  coat  you  have  a good  opportunity.  The 
covers  of  Roman  satin  and  China  silk  will  wash  and  look 
as  good  as  new  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  manifold  soap- 
dyes  now  on  the  market.  And  here  I would  advise 
that,  wherever  possible,  two  sets  of  covers  be  provided 
for  the  cushions.  Nothing  so  spoils  the  appearance  of 
a dainty  room  as  a SOUP9011  of  shabby  finery,  and  dirty 
or  semi-dirty  cushion  covers  come  most  decidedly  under 
this  heading.  Nowadays,  too,  it  is  really  not  worth 
while  going  to  the  trouble  of  making  these  yourself, 
unless  you  desire  them  in  some  quite  superlative  quality, 
for  they  can  be  bought  ready-made,  in  many  instances, 
for  actually  less  than  you  could  purchase  the  bare 
material;  and,  in  this  connection,  too,  I would  have 
you  note  that  two  sets  of  dainty  artistic  cretonne  covers 
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are  better  than  one  of  more  costly  material,  which  would 
have  to  be  endured  long  after  they  were  clamouring 
for  a visit  to  the  local  cleaner’s. 

For  the  drawing-room  furniture  itself,  should  it  not 
be  of  the  sorts  according  amiably  with  beeswax  and 
turpentine,  a good  furniture  cream  is  a necessity,  or, 
better  still,  a visit  from  the  local  French  polisher — which 
need  not  prove  so  very  costly  after  all,  if  you  are  careful 
to  secure  what  is  known  as  a “ working  polisher” — will 
keep  it  in  good  order  for  the  ensuing  twelvemonth.  It 
may  interest  the  inexperienced  to  learn  that  this  indi- 
vidual’s charges  range  from  9 cl.  to  10 d.  an  hour,  a sum 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  cannot  justly  be  called 
extravagant.  Apropos  of  dusting  furniture  which  is  in 
a high  state  of  polish,  it  is  as  well  to  note  that  only  a 
silk  duster  should  be  used,  as  the  coarser  kinds  are  apt 
to  scratch  and  mark  delicate  surfaces.  Also,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  duster  in  question  is  absolutely  dry, 
since  a damp  duster,  or  one  which,  if  not  actually  damp, 
has  been  lying  in  a damp  drawer,  will  chill  and  ulti- 
mately spoil  the  varnish.  The  china,  valuable  or  other- 
wise, from  your  cabinet  or  bracket  shelves  should  be  your 
own  special  care,  as  it  is  never  safe  to  trust  this  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  even  the  most  careful  of  charwomen. 
The  best  way  to  wash  ordinary  (i.e.  not  unglazed) 
articles  is  to  make  a lather  with  plenty  of  warm  water 
and  powdered  soap.  But  do  not  bundle  the  things  into 
this  all  at  once,  or  if  you  do  sundry  chips  and  cracks  will 
probably  result.  Dip  each  article  into  the  prepared 
lather,  and  wash  separately,  then  rinse  in  another  bowl 
of  cold  water  which  should  be  standing  in  readiness, 
dry,  and  place  on  one  side.  Above  all,  never  use 
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very  hot  water  for  fragile  china.  If  yon  own  that 
fashionable  adjunct  to  the  up-to-date  drawing-room, 
a silver  table,  the  chances  are  that,  if  all  your  knick- 
knacks  have  received  the  weekly  cleaning  which  is  their 
right,  they  will  need  little  or  no  extra  attention  at  the 
spring-cleaning  period.  But  it  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  by  far  the  best  mixture  for  cleaning  real 
silver  is  whitening  mixed  to  a paste  with  a little  spirits 
of  wine  or  gin,  the  former  for  preference.  This,  however, 
should  not  be  employed  for  plated  articles. 

And  now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  dining-room. 
Everything  I have  said  re'.sweeping,  scrubbing,  dusting, 
renovating  the  surround,  &c.,  of  the  other  rooms  holds 
good  for  this  one  also,  and,  whether  your  furniture  be 
oak,  walnut,  or  mahogany,  there  is  no  polish  so  good  for 
it  as  the  old-fashioned  mixture  of  beeswax  and  turpen- 
tine, mingled  with  elbow-grease  ad  lib.  Just  one  word 
of  advice,  too,  re  your  leather-covered  chairs,  if  leather 
they  be.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to  invest  in  any  so-called 
“leather  renewers.”  They  are  but  a delusion  and  a 
snare,  and  in  point  of  practical  utility  cannot  approach 
the  aforesaid  beeswax  and  turpentine,  which,  properly 
applied,  will  put  as  fine  a polish  as  the  heart  of  a careful 
housewife  could  desire  on  to  any  leathern  article,  from 
patent  boots  up  to  the  dining-room  sofa.  Try  it  and 
prove  the  truth  of  my  words. 

The  hall,  kitchen,  and  scullery  next  claim  our 
attention.  The  former,  I think,  we  may  safely  dismiss, 
feeling  sure  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked.  As  to  the  two 
latter,  I would  advise  that,  even  if  they  do  not  actually 
need  it,  the  ceiling  of  the  first  and  the  walls  and  ceiling 
of  the  second  be  whitewashed,  or,  rather,  I should  say, 
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“ cream-washed,”  since  this  colour  shows  the  dirt  less 
than  the  ordinary  bluey-white  beloved  of  the  brethren  of 
the  (whitewash)  brush.  I sincerely  hope  that  in  your 
kitchen,  or,  rather,  on  your  kitchen  walls,  a sanitary, 
i.e.  washing  paper,  finds  a place.  If  not,  now  is  the 
best  time  to  have  one  hung.  In  the  blue  and  white 
varieties  these  run  very  cheap,  and  as  they  will  stand  a 
weekly  wash — you  should  insist  on  this  latter — it  can  be 
easily  seen  how  much  they  make  for  health  and  cleanli- 
ness. The  kitchen  boards,  the  linoleum  or  oilcloth  duly 
taken  up,  should  be  subjected  to  not  one,  but  several 
scrubbings,  with  plenty  of  carbolic  soap  and  hot  water  ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  boards  are  thoroughly 
dry,  or  else  the  floor  covering,  no  matter  what  its  nature, 
will  eventually  rot.  If  by  any  chance,  such  as  careless 
servants,  &c.,  the  tables  have  been  allowed  to  get  a bad 
colour,  a little  chloride  of  lime  added  to  the  water  with 
which  they  are  scrubbed  will  soon  restore  their  pristine 
whiteness. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  all-important  subject  of 
menus  suitable  for  the  spring-cleaning  period,  let  me 
advise  you  to  take  the  opportunity  it  offers  of 
thoroughly  overhauling  your  household  stores  of 
plate,  linen,  glass,  china,  &c.  With  reference  to  the 
latter,  any  pieces  which  are  past  repairing  should  be  at 
once  thrown  away;  they  only  create  litter,  and  in  a 
small  house  take  up  valuable  room  which  might  be 
better  occupied.  But  to  continue.  The  overhauling  I 
just  now  advised  should  prove  an  easy  matter  if  you 
have,  as  you  should  have,  a glass,  linen,  plate,  and 
china  book  containing  a full  list  of  everything  which 
may  be  classed  under  either  of  these  headings.  A copy 
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on  a slip  of  cardboard  should  be  clearly  written  out  and 
placed,  one  in  the  linen  press,  one  in  the  plate  drawer  or 
chest,  and  one  in  each  of  the  cupboards  reserved  for 
glass  and  china.  Though  this  method  may  at  a first 
glance  seem  to  you  to  savour  of  over-zeal,  I can 
assure  you  from  personal  experience  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  preventives  of  dishonest  servants  I know 
of,  and  is,  besides,  a valuable  check  on  breakages, 
&c.,  since  you  can  by  means  of  it  tell  in  a moment  what 
items  are  missing.  It  is  always  a good  plan,  too,  to 
personally  conduct  a new  servant,  say,  for  example,  the 
house-parlourmaid,  round  the  cupboards,  &c.,  of  which 
she  will  have  charge,  and  to  go  through  the  lists  of 
linen,  &c.,  with  her,  telling  her  at  the  same  time  that 
you  will  hold  her  responsible  for  anything  afterwards 
missing.  It  is  simply  wonderful  how  careful  this  plan 
will  make  even  the  naturally  most  careless  of  servants. 

To  revert  to  spring  cleaning  once  again,  I find  we  have 
quite  forgotten  the  consideration  due  to  the  carpets, 
rugs,  and  stair  carpets.  With  reference  to  these,  I hope 
that  you  will  set  your  face,  as  I do  mine,  against  any  but 
professional  aid  for  cleaning  and  beating  them.  It  is  no 
more  expensive  in  the  long  run,  and  an  infinite  saving  of 
time  and  trouble  to  send  them  either  to  one  of  the 
numerous  carpet-beating  companies  or  else  to  any  firm 
who  contract  for  such  work.  The  estimates  given  in  all 
cases  include  taking  up,  beating,  cleaning  (if  the  latter 
be  found  necessary),  and  relaying.  Now,  relaying  is  a 
thing  which  requires  more  experience  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  than  the  average  charwoman  or  servant 
possesses  ; that  is,  if  it  is  to  be  properly  done,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  decidedly  a false  economy  to  have 
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a carpet  whose  initial  cost  has  probably  run  you  into 
many  pounds  sterling  relaid  in  such  a fashion  that  rucks, 
which  will  rapidly  become  holes,  predominate.  Where 
actual  cleaning  is  unnecessary,  the  colour  of  the  carpet, 
when  it  has  been  duly  beaten  and  relaid,  may  be 
brightened  by  a judicious  rubbing  up  with  a cloth 
which  has  been  wrung  out  of  warm  water  to  which 
has  been  added  a little  ammonia.  Stair  carpets 
should,  whenever  beaten  and  replaced,  be  moved 
either  up  or  down  in  order  that  the  tread  may 
not  be  always  in  one  place.  Now  I hope  I have  said 
enough  to  prove  to  you  that,  properly  embarked  upon, 
spring  cleaning  need  not  entail  the  series  of  domestic 
discomforts  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  do.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  it  does  involve  extra  work  and 
a certain  amount  of  extra  worry  to  both  the  housewife 
and  her  servants ; at  the  same  time,  if  carried  out  upon 
the  lines  I have  herein  indicated,  there  will  be  found  no 
need  to  “ turn  the  house  upside  down  ” ; and  as  for  your 
husband,  dear  man  ! why,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
never  let  him  suspect  there  is  such  a thing  as  spring 
cleaning  about  at  all. 


CHAPTER  XV 


SPRING  CLEANING. 

III. 

SOME  EASILY  PREPARED  MENUS. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  agreed  that  it  would  be 
by  far  the  wisest  plan  to  keep  the  husband  in  total 
ignorance  that  such  a thing  as  spring  cleaning  was 
going  on  at  all.  Now,  this  is  really  very  easy,  given 
no  diminution  of  his  comforts,  for  man  as  a rule  is  an 
unsuspicious  creature,  and  not  wont  to  worry  his  head 
about  matters  domestic  unless  they  are,  so  to  speak, 
unpleasantly  thrust  upon  him.  In  the  chapter  above 
referred  to  I counselled  that  the  piece  de  resistance 
should  partake  as  much  as  possible  of  the  nature  of  a 
joint  during  the  spring-cleaning  period,  because  all 
bother  as  to  the  next  day’s  luncheon  is  saved  thereby. 
I am  now  assuming  that  the  master  of  the  house  is 
absent  from  home  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day ; 
otherwise,  of  course,  your  difficulties  are,  I admit, 
increased,  and  it  will  probably  not  be  possible  to  hide 
the  fact  that  cleaning  of  an  extraordinary  nature  is  in 
progress. 
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As  to  the  dinner  menus,  let  us  take  things  in  their 
natural  sequence,  and  begin  with  the  hors-d’oeuvres. 
Olives  farcies,  smoked  sardines,  smoked  salmon,  an- 
chovies in  oil — all  these  can  be  bought  ready  prepared 
very  cheaply,  and  need  only  be  neatly  arranged  upon  a 
dish,  garnished  with  a few  capers,  and  served  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  thin  brown  bread  and  butter. 
Then  for  a fish  course  I would  suggest  that  one  evening 
a lobster  au  naturel  figure  on  the  menu,  the  nest  a fish 
salad,  which  you  can  easily  make  yourself  during  the 
interval  between  tea  and  dinner,  thus  affording  cook 
practical  help — always  a more  valuable  commodity  than 
any  amount  of  sympathy — should  take  its  place.  If  he 
is  very  fond  of  shell  fish — most  men  are,  as  a rule — a 
dressed  crab,  which  can  be  bought  ready  prepared  at  any 
good  fishmonger’s,  price  Is.  and  upwards,  might  appear 
on  the  following  evening,  accompanied  by  a beetroot 
salad,  made  in  the  Italian  fashion,  which  is  as  follows : 
Rub  a shallow  dish  or  salad  bowl  lightly  with  a split 
clove  of  garlic ; then  slice  a cooked  beetroot  very  thinly. 
Dust  with  pepper,  and  place  in  the  bowl.  Pour  over  it 
a gill  of  rather  sweet  mint  sauce.  Garnish  with  rings 
of  hard-boiled  white  of  egg.  Grate  the  yoke  lightly 
over,  and  serve.  Then  a piece  of  cold  boiled  salmon, 
accompanied  by  the  ever- welcome,  if  indigestible, 
cucumber,  might  with  advantage  serve  its  turn  upon 
the  following  evening.  Or,  if  “ he  ” shows  signs  of 
becoming  restive  at  the  preponderance  of  cold  fish  in 
the  dinner  menus,  some  plainly  boiled  turbot,  made 
more  appetizing  by  a Tartar  sauce,  could  make  its 
appearance.  The  Tartar  sauce  you  could  also  com- 
pound yourself,  as  it  involves  no  standing  over  the  fire 
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or  other  disagreeables,  and  is,  indeed,  merely  a mayon- 
naise (made  with  French  instead  of  English  mustard), 
to  which  has  been  added  a finely  chopped  shallot  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley;  a little  chopped  tarragon 
and  chervil  is  also  a great  improvement,  and  by  way  of, 
so  to  say,  “ warming  the  sauce  ” — I speak  figuratively, 
of  course — a few  drops  of  tabasco  may  with  advantage 
be  added.  I am  so  often  asked  by  those  ignorant  of 
culinary  matters  what  tabasco  is  that  perhaps  just  a 
word  of  explanation  as  to  its  origin  may  not  come 
amiss.  It  is  simply  a very  delicate  but  concentrated 
form  of  essence  of  chillies,  and  a single  drop  or  two  is 
quite  sufficient  to  flavour  a whole  dish.  It  is  obtainable, 
price  1.?.  6d.  a bottle,  from  any  good  grocer’s  or  at  the 
Stores,  and  I will  not  say  “ No  home,”  but  certainly  no 
store  cupboard  should  be  without  it.  Apropos,  the 
beetroot  salad  mentioned  above  is  vastly  improved  by 
its  presence.  I am  afraid  that  in  discussing  the  fish 
course  first  we  have  rather  been  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  However,  let  me  make  amends  by  reverting 
to  the  topic  of  soup  now.  The  best  plan  to  provide 
against  this  is  to  make  an  extra  supply  of  well-flavoured 
stock  a day  or  two  previously  to  commencing  the  grand 
work  of  spring  cleaning.  Then  all  that  will  be  necessary 
is  to  give  it  the  daily  boiling  up  as  usual.  This  may 
be  done  when  preparing  dinner,  or  the  parlourmaid 
could  see  to  it  in  the  morning,  as  it  involves  little  or 
no  trouble.  As  to  a garnish  for  it,  one  evening, 
vermicelli ; another,  pates  d’ltalie ; another,  a little 
(say  a quarter)  of  the  contents  of  a jar  of  macddoine 
(price  9 d.  this  latter),  a little  macaroni,  or  a few 
Brussels  sprouts  would  make  all  the  variety  needed,  or 
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a rapidly  made  puree  could  be  accomplished  as  follows : 
Boil  four  large  tablespoonfuls  of  dries — a preparation 
which  can  be  bought  at  any  German  delicatessen  shop 
— till  soft  in  a little  well-flavoured  stock ; then  rub 
through  a fine  wire  or  hair  sieve ; add  the  puree  thus 
obtained  to  a quart  of  well-flavoured  stock ; make  very 
hot,  and,  just  before  serving,  add  a couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream,  or  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two 
eggs ; make  hot  again,  but  do  not  allow  the  soup  to 
boil,  or  it  will  curdle  and  be  spoilt ; then  serve  at  once. 
Note. — The  eggs  and  cream  may  both  be  omitted,  but, 
either  together  or  singly,  will  be  found  a great  improve- 
ment. Where  stock  has  not  been  prepared,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  make  any,  I should  advise  that  you  invest 
in  a tin  of  the  consomme  sold  by  a well-known  Italian 
firm.  A single  capsule  of  this — ten  go  to  the  tin,  which 
costs  but  Is.  8 cl.,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  called 
expensive — will,  with  the  aid  of  boiling  water  only, 
produce  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  delicious  clear  soup, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  any  of  the  garnishes  above 
mentioned,  should  satisfy  even  the  most  fastidious  of 
mankind. 

The  selection  of  the  joint  I leave  to  your  own 
discretion ; but  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  roast  lamb,  especially  when  accompanied  by  asparagus 
and  new  potatoes.  This  sounds  extravagant,  I am  well 
aware,  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality,  since  the  foreign 
varieties  of  new  potatoes  can  be  had  at  2 d.  a pound,  and 
a single  pound  is  ample  for  two  people.  I am  now 
presuming  that  even  the  most  yielding  and  good- 
natured  of  wives  draws  the  line  at  dinner  visitors 
during  the  time  spring  cleaning  is  on.  For  a vege- 
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table  entree,  choufleur  a la  Polonaise,  by  reason  of  the 
celerity  with  which  it  can  be  prepared,  should  commend 
itself  to  the  harassed  cook  or  housewife.  To  make  it, 
proceed  as  follows : Boil  a cauliflower  in  salted  water, 
together  with  an  onion  stuck  with  a clove,  and  a bit  of 
mace,  till  thoroughly  cooked ; then  take  out,  drain 
carefully,  and  reserve  on  a hot  dish ; place  from  one  to 
two  ounces,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cauliflower,  of 
fresh  butter  in  a clean  enamelled  iron  saucepan ; add 
to  it  a clove  of  garlic,  notched,  in  order  to  allow  the 
juice  to  escape ; as  soon  as  the  butter  oils,  add  the 
cauliflower  and  sautee  it  for  ten  minutes,  taking  care 
that  it  gets  well  impregnated  with  the  butter;  then 
dust  thickly  with  very  fine  fried  breadcrumbs,  baste 
again  with  the  butter,  add  a dash  of  cayenne  pepper, 
and  serve  as  hot  as  possible. 

Braised  celery  is  another  vegetable  entree  requiring 
little  trouble,  since,  once  in  the  oven,  it  can  be  practi- 
cally left  to  itself.  Wash  the  celery  in  half-a-dozen 
waters  in  order  to  free  it  from  grit,  then  cut  into  short 
lengths,  and  place  in  a white  fireproof  china  dish ; 
moisten  with  just  enough  well-flavoured  stock  to  cover 
it ; add  a thinly-sliced  onion,  and  braise  for  two  hours 
and  a half,  basting  occasionally.  If  the  stock  reduces 
much,  make  up  the  deficiency  with  fresb.  When 
thoroughly  cooked  remove  the  celery  to  a hot  dish ; 
thicken  the  stock  with  a little  brown  roux  ; add  halt  a 
glassful  of  cooking  sherry,  make  very  hot,  pour  over 
the  celery,  or  else  return  it  to  its  dish,  and  serve. 

Endive  a la  creme,  though  rather  a rich  entree  for 
English  tastes,  is  another  one  very  easily  made.  Wash 
the  endive  thoroughly,  and  then  simmer  till  tender  in  a 
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little  salted  milk,  to  which  has  been  added  an  onion, 
stuck  with  a clove,  and  notched  in  order  to  allow  the 
juice  to  escape ; when  thoroughly  cooked,  by  which 
time  most  of  the  milk  should  be  absorbed,  remove  the 
onion,  and  either  chop  the  endive  finely  or  pass  through 
a fine  wire  sieve ; return  to  the  saucepan  ; add  a bit  of 
butter,  a large  tablespoonful  of  cream,  and  a liberal 
dust  of  white  pepper ; make  very  hot,  and  serve  piled 
high  on  a square  of  thickly-buttered  toast,  which  has 
been  previously  placed  in  the  oven  and  allowed  to  get 
crisp.  Lettuce,  chicory,  and  cabbage  may  all  be  treated 
after  the  foregoing  fashion,  and  will  be  found  equally 
delicious. 

The  most  difficult  question  of  all  is  that  of  sweets. 
I am  afraid,  if  cook  has  been  taking  her  share  of  the 
spring  cleaning,  she  will  be  too  tired  to  accomplish 
much  in  this  direction ; therefore,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  step  into  the  breach  yourself,  and  prepare 
something  of  the  sort  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the  interval 
between  tea  and  dinner,  you  must  be  satisfied  with  a 
very  simple  sweet.  I do  not  generally  advocate  bought 
pastry  or  sweets  in  any  shape  or  form,  but  in  the 
present  instance  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  a fresh  jam  roll,  which  your  baker  will  supply  you 
•with  for  10c l.,  soaked  in  sweetened  vanilla  cream,  and 
decorated  with  a few  chopped  glace  cherries. 

Poached  eggs  are  another  easily-made  sweet.  Take 
a 6cZ.  sponge  cake,  cut  into  slices,  and  stamp  each  of 
these  into  rounds,  with  a small  plain  circular  cutter; 
then  spread  with  jam,  and  the  jam  with  cream;  place 
the  half  of  a preserved  apricot  in  the  centre  of  each, 
and  serve. 

li 
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Banana  cream  is  another  quickly-macle  sweet  which 
is  sure  to  he  appreciated.  Peel  and  slice  a dozen 
bananas ; place  them  in  a shallow  dish,  and  pour  over 
them  a liqueur  gdassful  of  brandy;  then  mix  up  6 d. 
worth  of  double  cream  with  a few  drops  of  vanilla,  and 
sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten ; pour  over  the  sliced  bananas, 
and  serve.  Note. — None  of  the  above  sweets  should 
be  chosen  when  cream  has  figured  in  the  soup,  or  in 
any  of  the  entrees  mentioned  above.  In  such  a case, 
substitute  a fruit  salad  or  a dish  of  preserved  fruit,  the 
bottled,  not  the  tinned  variety,  boiled  in  its  own  syrup, 
and  garnished  by  blocks  of  red  currant  or  bramble  jelly, 
accompanied  by  wafers  or  sponge  fingers. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


VISITORS. 

The  first  visitors  tlie  young  and  inexperienced  house- 
wife finds  herself  obliged  to  entertain  are  often  some- 
what of  a thorn  in  her  side.  By  visitors  I mean,  of 
course,  not  the  caller,  casual  or  otherwise,  but 
he  guest  within  your  gates.  As  a general  rule, 
little  Mrs.  Inexperience  is  so  anxious  to  fulfil  all 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  to  make  her  visitor  feel 
how  genuinely  welcome  she  is,  and  to,  roughly 
speaking,  “give  her  a good  time”  generally,  that, 
as  often  as  not,  she  overdoes  things,  succeeds  in 
knocking  herself  up,  and  probably,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  tiring  out  the  guest  also,  both  gastro- 
nomically  and  physically.  As  for  the  servants,  what 
with  the  extra  work — quite  needlessly.,  by  the  way — 
entailed  by  the  guest’s  presence,  the  latter,  poor 
thing ! gets  herself  hated  with  a degree  of  cor- 
diality she  little  suspects,  and  which  no  amount  of 
liberal  tipping  on  departure  can  quite  succeed  in 
eradicating.  Now,  all  this  might  be  so  easily  avoided. 
Take  the  question  of  meals,  for  instance.  Probably 
your  own  ordinary  breakfast  consists,  as  a rule,  of 
porridge,  with  or  without  cream,  followed  either  by 
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kidneys  and  bacon,  or  fish,  or  eggs  in  some  shape 
or  another ; and,  in  addition,  you  doubtless  indulge 
in  such  trifles  as  radishes  or  watercress,  jam,  mar- 
malade, or  both.  Very  well,  then ; when  the  guest 
or  guests  arrive  you  alter  all  this,  and  instead  of 
a selection  from  the  above,  have  porridge,  eggs, 
fish,  kidneys,  &c.,  all  served  together.  With  what 
result  ? Cook  gets  behindhand  with  her  morning’s 
work  in  consequence  of  all  this  extra  cooking,  is 
late  with  breakfast,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  and,  when  reprimanded,  being 
but  human,  and  not,  at  the  best  of  times,  over 
good-natured,  probably  loses  her  temper.  Result, 
general  discomfort,  not  lessened  by  the  discovery  that 
the  guest  proves  to  have  a very  small  appetite  of 
the  single  egg-dry-toast-and-cup-of-tea  order.  Now 
do  you  not  see,  little  housewife,  how  much  better 
it  Avould  have  been  to  have  stuck  to  your  usual  mode 
of  living,  and  thus  made  your  visitor  feel  really  and 
truly  at  home,  besides  saving  the  extra  cost  involved 
in  all  those  dainties,  which,  not  being  of  the  order  of 
things  that  make  good  rechauffees,  have  to  be  consumed 
by  the  occupants  of  the  kitchen  ? 

At  luncheon,  too,  you  should  keep  to  this  rule,  and 
let  Cook  serve  up  the  same  simple  sort  of  meal  she 
is  in  the  habit  of  doing  every  day  when  you  are  alone. 
By  all  means  let  the  table  be  as  smart  as  possible ; give 
all  your  prettiest  glass  and  china,  &c.,  an  airing,  spend 
a little  extra  on  flowers  if  you  like,  and  let  your  visitor 
feel  that  you  are  giving  her  of  your  best  in  every  way ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  do  not  rush  into  needless  extra- 
vagance. 
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With  regard  to  dinner,  things  are  different.  I do  not 
mean  to  imply  by  this  that  at  dinner  yon  can  be  as  ex- 
travagant as  yon  please,  so  long  as  you  do  not  increase 
your  usual  outlay  at  other  meals.  Far  from  it.  But  I 
do  think  that  it  is  permissible,  nay,  advisable  to  launch 
out  a little  where  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  is  con- 
cerned, for  instance,  supposing  that  your  usual  menu 
when  by  yourselves  runs  on  the  following  lines  : Soup, 
fish,  a meat  entree  or  joint,  followed  by  a vegetable 
entree  and  a pudding  and  dessert.  Then,  I think,  you 
might  supplement  this  by,  say,  one  evening,  a plat  of  vols 
au  vent  succeeding  the  fish  ; upon  another,  by  a roast 
bird  and  a salad,  served  after  the  entree  of  vegetables. 
Yet  another  time,  a dainty  hors  d’ oeuvres,  say  of  shrimp 
and  anchovy  salad — there  are  few  things  better  for 
giving  one  an  appetite — should  precede  the  dinner,  and 
it  might  advantageously  conclude  with  a savoury — 
beignets  de  laitance  a la  Propert  is  about  as  good  a one 
as  I know  of.  The  recipe  for  the  shrimp  and  anchovy 
salad  I append  farther  on.  Then,  supposing  that  a 
small  fowl  forms  your  piece  de  resistance  one  evening, 
you  should  preface  this  with  some  filets  de  boeuf 
a l’anchois,  served  with  fried  chip  or  straw  potatoes ; 
and  let  the  fowl  appear  later  on,  accompanied  by  a 
carefully  made  salad.  Again,  when  a hors-d’oeuvres 
containing  a variety  of  things,  such  as  the  salade  des 
crevettes,  above  indicated,  has  started  the  dinner,  a 
simple  vanilla  ice  might  terminate  it,  in  place  of  the 
savoury  before  mentioned.  For  ice  can  be  both  easily 
and  cheaply  made  at  home.  Nor,  as  I have  before 
this  pointed  out,  need  the  lack  of  an  ice  machine  prove 
a stumbling-block,  since  these  can  now  be  bought  of  a 
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simple  yet  excellent  make  at  from  3s.  11c?.  to  5s.  lid 
each,  according  to  size,  from  any  well-known  em- 
porium for  hardware,  or  at  the  Stores.  Moreover,  the 
very  fullest  and  clearest  instructions  as  to  use  are  given 
with  each.  But  to  go  on.  I would  advise  the  young 
hostess  and  housekeeper  not  to  augment  the  dinner  as 
regards  the  entremets.  This  is  always  a had  plan,  and 
shows  forth  the  inexperienced  caterer.  One,  or  at  the 
most,  two,  sweets  are  ample  for  the  up-to-date  dinner- 
tahle,  and  if  you  provide  more  they  only  have  to  make 
their  appearance  again  and  again,  until,  probably,  both 
you  and  your  guest  are  heartily  sick  of  the  sight  of 
them.  Of  course,  I am  aware  there  is  the  other  alter- 
native, that  of  relegating  them  to  the  kitchen,  hut  this 
plan  is  one  that  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  econo- 
mical housekeeper,  though  it  may  to  the  cook. 

For  dessert  you  should  select  the  best  fruit  of  its  kind 
you  can  conscientiously  afford ; but  do  not,  I beg  of  you, 
fall  into  the  error  of  getting  the  inferior  qualities  of  the 
rarer  sorts.  Sleepy  pears  and  damaged  pineapples, 
though  they  may  he  marked  at  a third  of  their  original 
cost,  are  not  things  to  he  recommended,  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economy  or  health.  Better  oranges  or 
apples,  or  bananas,  ripe,  and  of  a good  sort,  than  black 
grapes  only  fit  for  the  clust-bin,  or  pine-apples  of  the  sort 
described  above.  If  you  wish  for  grapes,  and  must  have 
them,  let  them  be  of  the  white  variety,  usually  obtainable 
at  an  average  price,  and  of  reliable  quality,  at  Is.  per  lb. 
As  to  sweeties  and  salted  almonds,  which  should  find  a 
place  upon  every  well-appointed  dinner-table,  the  former 
(of  all  kinds)  can  now  be  bought  so  cheaply  that  we  need 
not  discuss  them  here.  The  salted  almonds,  however, 
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should  be  made  at  borne.  So,  too,  should  the  cheese  or 
salt  sticks,  a little  bundle  of  which,  tied  up  with  ribbons 
matching  the  scheme  of  your  table  decorations,  should 
find  a place  in  front  of  each  person. 

And,  now  that  we  have  discussed  generalities,  let  us 
to  particulars.  For  one  thing,  do  not,  if  you  can  possibly 
help  it,  let  your  guest  see  that  you  feel,  as  it  were,  con- 
strained to  entertain  her.  The  secret  of  really  success- 
ful entertaining  is  to  lead  the  one  entertained  to  feel 
that  she  is  as  free  as  air,  can  come  and  go  as  she  pleases, 
and  is  not  obliged  to  come  down  to  the  drawing-room 
when  your  old  friends  the  Browns,  whom  she  has  never 
seen,  and  probably  will  not  like  when  she  does  see  them, 
call  for  a private  and  confidential  chat  with  you.  Then, 
too,  if  she  happens  to  be  from  the  country,  do  not  bore 
her  and  yourself  by  dragging  her  here,  there,  and  every- 
where to  “ see  all  the  sights  ” until  you  are  both 
thoroughly  worn  out.  Sound  her  carefully  until  you  have 
discovered  what  her  views  as  to  sightseeing  really  are. 
You  know  people’s  tastes  differ,  and  it  is  no  use  taking 
her  to  inspect  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  Tower  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  if  all  the  while,  in  her  heart  of 
hearts,  she  is  pining  to  go  to  a lecture  at  the  Boyal  In- 
stitution, or  to  view  the  latest  decadent  pictures  at  the 
newest  of  art  clubs  ; and  equally,  if  classical  music  is 
her  hobby,  you  will  be  wasting  both  time  and  money  by 
booking  seats  for  her  and  yourself  for  a matinee  of  the 
latest  broad  farce.  As  I have  said  before,  if  you  want  to 
make  her  visit  a delight  to  both  of  you,  let  her  feel  as 
free  as  air,  and  make  her  see  that  meal  times  are  the  only 
ones  at  which  she  need  put  in  an  appearance. 

To  turn  for  a few  minutes  to  the  culinary  side  of  things. 
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The  vols  au  vent  before  mentioned  are  made  as  follows : 
Provide  yourself  with  a sufficient  number  of  patty-cases, 
which  can  be  stamped  out  from  the  remains  of  some  light 
puff  paste  ; bake  these  in  a quick  oven  till  they  are  of  a 
delicate  brown  colour ; then  hollow  out  the  centres,  and 
fill  them  with  the  following  mixture  : Cut  the  remains 
of  a cold  chicken — the  white  meat  only  must  be  used  for 
this  purpose — into  small,  neat  square  pieces;  cut  a 
dozen  button  mushrooms  into  halves,  and  mix  with  the 
chicken.  Note. — Use  the  bottled,  not  the  tinned  mush- 
rooms. Then  toss  in  some  well-flavoured  cream  or 
Bechamel  sauce.  The  recipe  for  both  the  latter  and 
the  former  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Use 
this  mixture  to  fill  the  patty-cases ; place  in  a quick 
oven  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Note. — They  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand, 
or  they  will  be  completely  spoilt. 

The  salade  des  crevettes  is  made  as  follows  : Take  a 
perfectly  clean  salad  bowl  and  rub  it  round  once  with  a 
clove  of  garlic.  Then  place  in  it  four-pennyworth  of 
picked  shrimps,  the  fillets  from  six  anchovies  or  else  six 
boned  anchovies — these  latter  are  sold  preserved  in  oil, 
price  10.p?.  per  bottle — a pennyworth  of  radishes,  each 
radish  cut  into  four,  a few  leaves  of  tarragon,  the  peel 
from  six  Spanish  Queen  olives,  a few  drops  of  oil,  a 
liberal  dust  of  pepper— salt  will  not  be  required — and  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  capers.  Mix  thoroughly,  garnish 
the  top  with  strips  of  hard-boiled  white  of  egg,  and  the 
yolk  from  the  same  finely  grated,  and  either  serve  in  the 
bowl  in  which  it  was  compounded  or  arrange  neatly  on 
small  plates.  This  salad,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  hors  d’ceuvres  it  is  possible  to  make,  can  be 
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further  improved  if  you  wish  to  be  very  extravagant  by 
the  introduction  of  a few  prawns  or  the  claw-meat  from  a 
lobster.  It  should  be  served  with  rolled  brown  bread  and 
butter,  very  thinly  cut,  handed  separately.  Quantity 
given  is  sufficient  for  half  a dozen  people. 


CHAPTEB  XVII. 


AN  INEXPENSIVE  EVENING  PAETY. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have  an  enjoyable  and  inexpen- 
sive party  with  a supper  and  refreshments  all  prepared 
at  home,  nothing  being  farmed  out.  We  will  suppose 
that,  your  rooms  being  small,  and  in  all  probability 
located  in  a flat,  you  cannot  at  the  outside  invite  more 
than  from  thirty-six  to  forty  people  ; also  that,  as  is 
usual  in  flats,  the  dining-room  being  the  smallest  room 
of  the  suite,  a stand-up — i.e.  fork  and  spoon — supper 
is  imperative. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  menu.  First  and  foremost, 
directly  the  guests  arrive  they  must  be  offered  their 
choice  of  tea  or  coffee.  Let  it  be  hot,  I pray  you,  and 
see,  moreover,  that  hot  milk  is  duly  provided  for  the 
betterment  of  the  coffee.  Thinty-cut  brown  bread  and 
butter  and  a variety  of  small  cakes  should  also  be 
handed  round  with  it.  Sandwiches,  unless  of  the 
cress  variety,  are  unnecessary,  although  a good  many 
people  give  them.  Two  pints  of  boiling  milk,  half  a 
pint  of  cold  milk,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  cream  will  be 
ample  allowance  for  tea  and  coffee  for  the  number  of 
people  we  have  in  contemplation.  Hot  clear  soup 
should  be  served  by  way  of  preface  to  the  supper  and 
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also  upon  tlie  departure  of  the  guests.  I have  before 
now  given  a recipe  for  the  production  of  home-made 
consomme,  but  if  this  is  considered  too  troublesome  I 
would  advise  your  substituting  for  it  a well-known  make 
which  is  sold,  ten  little  capsules  in  a tin,  price  Is.  8 d. 
Each  of  these  will,  with  the  aid  of  boiling  water  only, 
produce  three-quarters  of  a pint  of  wine-clear  and  really 
delicious  soup,  and,  as  but  a third  of  a pint  need  be 
allowed  for  each  person,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the 
entire  cost  is  very  trifling.  Then,  in  addition,  I recom- 
mend eighty  sandwiches,  two  sandwiches  each  being 
the  proper  proportion  per  head.  These  could  be  of 
potted  partridge,  potted  salmon,  or  ham  and  patd  de 
foie  gras.  The  salmon,  partridge,  and  ham  are  sold  at 
6 k/.  per  pot,  and  are  obtainable  at  all  good  grocers’  or 
the  Stores.  For  a third  of  the  sandwiches  a single 
terrine  of  pate  de  foie  gras,  price  2s.  4 d.,  should  prove 
ample,  and  will  allow  of  liberal  spreading.  So  that 
even  this,  you  see,  cannot  be  really  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  extravagance.  Then  you  should  provide 
thirty-five  florentines.  These  may  be  bought  from  any 
good  confectioner  or  baker,  price  \d.  each. 

You  should  also  have  at  least  thirty  lobster  cutlets, 
and,  if  expense  is  no  great  object,  thirty-five  similar 
cases  to  those  described  above  might  be  filled  with 
a mayonnaise  of  lobster  and  oysters.  The  materials 
required  to  compound  a fish  salad  are : One  large 
tin  of  thon  mariniere,  cost  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ; one 
large  tin  smoked  sardines,  cost  lid. ; half  a pound 
of  smoked  salmon,  cost  8 d.}  which  must  be  cut  into 
the  thinnest  and  neatest  of  strips,  and  a pound, 
when  freed  from  skin,  bone,  &c.,  of  either  cold  boiled 
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salmon  or  turbot,  flaked  or  else  cut  with  a silver  knife 
into  neat  and  very  small  square  blocks.  In  addition 
you  will  want  three  or  four  cold  bard-boiled  eggs,  half 
the  contents  of  a sixpenny  bottle  of  olives,  sixpenny- 
worth  of  mixed  salad,  and  a large  boiled  beetroot  thinly 
sliced.  Having  washed  the  salad  and  either  dried  or 
tossed  it  free  from  moisture,  tear  it  into  suitable 
pieces.  Never  cut  a salad.  Then  drain  the  thou  and 
the  sardines  free  from  every  vestige  of  oil,  and  dust  all 
the  fish  thickly  with  pepper  ; cut  or  flake  the  thou  into 
small  pieces  and  place  in  a deep  salad  bowl,  together  with 
the  smoked  salmon  and  other  fish ; dress  the  lettuce, 
&c.,  with  oil  and  vinegar  in  the  proportion  of  two 
spoonfuls  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter ; then  mix 
lightly  with  the  fish — use  your  hands  to  do  this — and 
add  salt  if  required,  the  peel  from  the  olives,  a table- 
spoonful of  grated  horseradish,  and  a large  dessert- 
spoonful of  capers  ; mix  again  thoroughly,  garnish  with 
sliced  beetroot  and  sliced  hard-boiled  eggs  and  place  on 
ice  till  needed  ; finally,  just  before  serving,  mix  a large 
tablespoonful  of  cream  with  a teaspoonful  of  essence  of 
anchovies,  pour  over  the  salad,  and  serve  with  rolled 
brown  bread-and-butter  handed  separately.  This  also 
is  a dish  in  high  favour  with  the  masculine  element. 

And  now  for  the  sweet  portion  of  the  repast.  Of 
course  in  the  winter  season  of  the  year  you  will  have  the 
usual  concomitants  in  the  shape  of  plum-pudding  and 
mince  pies.  In  addition  you  will  require  at  least  1 lb. 
of  petits  fours  (cost  Is.  4 d.)  and  four  quart  moulds  of 
jelly — say  lemon,  bdnedictine,  raspberry,  or  claret,  and 
maraschino  jelly.  These  can  all  be  easily  prepared. 
And  a small  wine-glassful  of  the  above  mentioned 
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liqueurs  is  all  that  is  needful  to  give  them  the  requisite 
flavour.  Two  large  creme  caramels  should  also  be 
provided.  Four  eggs  each  are  required  for  these,  and 
as  milk  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  cream  indicated 
in  the  recipe,  they  are  not  really  expensive  things  to 
make.  Then  you  might  have  a single  large  jelly 
cake,  for  though  these  are  not  strikingly  novel,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  always  appreciated,  and  a couple  of 
blancmanges.  Old  people  are  always  fond  of  blanc- 
manges, and  it  is  only  right  to  consider  their  likes  and 
dislikes.  A dish  of  strawberry  meringues,  too,  is  sure 
to  meet  with  favour.  The  filling  is  made  as  follows  : 
Eub  the  contents  of  a pound  pot  of  strawberry  jam 
through  a wire  sieve,  whip  up  a pint  of  double  cream  until 
very  stiff,  and  then  stir  the  sieved  jam  lightly  into  it,  use 
to  fill  two  dozen  meringue  cases,  scatter  chopped  pine 
kernels  on  top  and  serve.  Pine  kernels  can  be  bought 
at  any  good  fruiterer’s  and  cost  6cl.  per  lb. 

Cream  sandwiches,  which  are  generally  liked,  are 
made  as  follows : Whip  some  double  cream  until 

nearly  butter,  then  add  to  it  a few  drops  of  essence 
of  vanilla,  split  a dozen  half-penny  rolls  in  two  and 
spread  them  with  the  cream  as  thickly  as  possible,  coat 
with  bramble  jelly — cost,  lOcZ.  per  pot — press  the  two 
halves  together,  sprinkle  with  chopped  pistachios,  and 
serve.  If  liked  a little  of  the  chopped  pistachio  nut 
may  be  added  to  the  filling. 

This  recipe  for  the  Baba  au  rum  will  be  found 
useful : Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  German 
yeast  in  a little  water,  which  should  just  have  the 
chill  off ; place  a quarter  of  a pound  of  well  dried  and 
sifted  flour  in  a basin ; make  a hole  in  the  centre,  and 
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then  add  the  yeast ; roll  lightly  into  a ball  and  leave  in 
a warm  place  until  risen  to  twice  its  size  ; next  take 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  add 
to  it  a pinch  of  salt,  rather  better  than  half  an  ounce 
of  sifted  sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  from 
which  all  the  moisture  has  been  extracted ; mix 
thoroughly,  and  add  three  eggs,  well  whisked  together ; 
mix  again,  and  then  add,  one  at  a time,  five  more  eggs, 
an  ounce  of  chopped  candied  peel,  an  ounce  of  currants, 
first  washed  and  dried,  two  ounces  of  chopped  sultanas 
or  raisins,  and  the  ball  of  yeast  ; knead  all  together 
lightly  but  thoroughly  ; place  in  a mould,  which  it 
must  only  half  fill,  and  leave  it  in  a warm  place  till  it 
has  risen  to  the  top ; bake  in  a fairly  quick  oven — it 
must  not  be  too  quick — then  turn  out,  and  soak  in  the 
following  sauce  for  an  hour  before  serving  : Sieve  half 
a pound  of  apricot  jam,  and  mix  it  with  a small  tumbler- 
ful of  rum  and  ditto  clarified  sugar ; boil  till  very  thick, 
and  use  as  above  directed. 

Here  is  a recipe  for  an  inexpensive  Bavarois  au 
chocolat.  Boil  a pint  of  new  milk  in  a clean  enamelled 
iron  saucepan  ; then  grate  into  it  six  ounces  of  vanilla 
chocolate  ; add  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar  and  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  eight  eggs ; whisk  all  together,  place 
the  saucepan  on  a slow  fire,  and  stir  vigorously  until  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream,  add  two  ounces  of  gelatine, 
previously  dissolved,  mix  again,  sieve,  and  use  to  fill  a 
delicately  oiled  mould,  leave  in  ice  till  set,  turn  out 
carefully  and  serve. 

I append  the  menu  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  a 
brave  front  our  inexpensive  little  supper  presents  to  the 
world. 
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MENU. 

Consomme  en  Tasses. 

Sandwiches  of 

Partridge,  Salmon,  Pate  de  Foie  gras,  Ham. 
Florentines  de  Volaille.  Petite  Mayonnaise  de 
Volaille. 

Cotelettes  d’Homards.  Mayonnaise  d’Huitros  et 
d’Homard. 

Salade  de  Thon  Mariniere. 

Plum  Pudding.  Mince  Pies. 

Ge'.de  Marasquin.  Gelee  Benedictine. 
Bavarois  au  Ohocolat. 

Creme  Caramel.  Blancmange. 
Meringues  a la  Fraise.  Baba  au  Rum. 
Petits  Fours. 

Claret  Cup.  Port  Wine  Negus. 
Lemonade. 

Tea.  Ices.  Coffee. 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. 


THE  FIRST  DINNER  PARTY. 

I. 

As  a rule,  the  first  dinner  party  is  somewhat  of  an 
ordeal  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  hostess  and 
housekeeper,  and  unless  her  nerves  are  of  the  strongest, 
and  sometimes  even  then,  she  often  works  herself  into 
a state  so  nearly  bordering  upon  nervous  exhaustion 
that  all  attempts  at  enjoyment,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
at  any  rate,  are  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  woman,  that  wonderful  gift  of  enabling 
her  to  take,  or  seem  to  take,  a deep  and  intense  interest 
in  even  the  most  commonplace  and  boring  of  her  guests, 
which  marks  the  horn  hostess,  for,  despite  all  assertions 
to  the  contrary,  the  ideal  hostess,  like  the  poet,  is  horn, 
not  made.  She  is  the  woman  to  whom  her  guests,  for 
the  time  being,  are  everything  and  herself  nothing; 
but  one  thing  is  certain : no  woman,  he  she  ever  so 
gifted  in  this  and  other  directions,  can  hope  to  make 
even  a fairly  successful  hostess  if  her  mind  is  troubled 
about  the  details  of  the  feast  itself,  and  if  she  is  all  the 
while  in  a state  of  tremor  concerning  the  soup  or 
entrde. 

Now,  I admit  the  fact  fully,  freely,  and  at  once,  it  is 
not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  give  a successful 
little  dinner  whose  courses,  be  they  many  or  few,  shall 
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have  been  prepared  and  cooked  at  home,  and  not  have 
emanated  from  the  local  confectioner’s,  in  a household 
manned  by  two  or  three  servants,  with  only  such  help 
as  a charwoman  can  give.  Nevertheless  it  can  be 
done,  and  well  done,  too,  as  I propose  to  show  you. 
And  here  let  me  urge  you  to  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  local  greengrocer  in  his  capacity  as  waiter, 
and,  indeed,  not  to  waste  your  7s.  6(2.’ s in  hiring  a waiter 
of  any  sort.  You  are  much  better  without  them,  believe 
me.  They  will  only  get  into  the  servants’  way,  before 
the  feast  and  after  it,  and  deprive  those  probably  hard- 
working maidens  of  any  little  tips  your  guests  might 
feel  disposed  to  award  on  departure ; further,  they  will 
not  wait  one  whit  better  than  will  your  own  Mary,  if 
you  have  accustomed  that  .damsel  to  wait  en  grande 
tenue  every  evening,  when  you  are  alone,  as  you  ought 
to  do  if  you  desire  to  turn  her  into  a really  smart  maid. 
And,  anyway,  tell  me  what  is  the  good  of  “ making 
believe,”  as  children  call  it,  just  for  one  night.  All 
your  friends  know  that  you  do  not  have  a portly 
individual  in  a more  or  less  shabby  suit  of  evening 
clothes  to  pour  out  your  sherry  every  evening.  Then 
why  not  dispense  with  him  altogether?  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  run  down  waiters  as  a class.  There  are 
occasions  when  they  are  most  useful,  as,  for  instance, 
at  a crowded  afternoon  or  evening  party  or  dance,  when 
your  own  servants  simply  could  not  cope  with  the 
guests  by  reason  of  their  number;  but  at  an  ideal 
little  dinner  party  such  as  I am  about  to  attempt  to 
describe,  the  hired  waiter  should  be  conspicuous  by  his 
absence  if  everything  is  to  be  in  harmony. 

“ Oh,  but,”  you  urge,  disconsolately,  “ I am  sure  Jane 
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and  Mary  could  never  manage  by  themselves,  they 
would  be  lost,  and  I should  feel  so  much  more  comfort, 
able  with  a waiter.”  To  which  I reply,  “ You  think  so 
now,  perhaps  you  would  not  at  the  end  of  the  evening.” 
Method,  that  is  the  secret  of  successful  dinner-party 
giving,  as  it  is  of  everything  else.  Give  Mary  and 
Jane,  or  Mary  only,  as  the  case  may  be,  their,  or  her, 
instructions  clearly  beforehand,  and  then  let  them 
alone.  Do  not  flurry  them  with  confused  directions 
given  at  the  last  minute ; by  doing  so  you  serve  no 
good  purpose,  and  will  in  all  probability  so  muddle  them 
that  they  will  make  mistakes  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  do.  Then,  again,  get  everything  ready  in 
time.  When  I first  started  housekeeping  and  had 
young,  untrained  servants,  I used  to  make  it  a rule  to 
have  the  table  laid  early  in  the  afternoon  for  a late 
dinner  party,  and  everything  in  its  place,  with  the 
exception  of  bread,  which  is  apt  to  get  dry  by  five 
o’clock.  And  I feel  I cannot  do  better  than  recommend 
this  plan  to  the  young  housewife.  By  adopting  it  she 
will  give  herself  plenty  of  time  for  a rest  and  dressing- 
operations,  and  be  fresh  and  serene,  and  able  to  receive 
her  guests  with  a mind  at  ease,  a thing  she  cannot 
possibly  do  if  she  is  secretly  worrying  whether  Mary 
has  forgotten  the  sherry  glasses  or  the  little  bundles  of 
cheese  sticks,  one  to  each  person. 

Then  as  to  the  flowers,  my  advice  is,  see  to  these 
yourself.  Do  not  leave  it  to  the  servants,  because,  as  a 
rule,  their  ideas  of  floral  decorations  are  faulty ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  rush  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  have  them  farmed  out,  unless  you  can  make  a 
bargain  which  will  ensure  your  centrepiece  being  filled 
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at  a price  not  greater  than  that  you  would  yourself  pay 
for  the  loose  blossoms.  Have  all  the  silver  sweets  and 
almond  dishes  brought  to  you  for  inspection,  and  fill 
them  personally.  By  doing  so  you  will  he  quite  sure 
that  they  are  filled,  for  servants  are  apt  to  forget  these 
trifles  when  in  a great  hurry.  See  to  the  menu  cards 
early  in  the  day,  the  earlier  the  better.  In  fact,  directly 
you  have  settled  the  final  details  of  the  dinner  with  the 
cook  is  the  best  time  to  write  them.  As  to  the  wine, 
your  husband  ought,  by  rights,  to  see  to  that,  and  you 
should  insist  on  his  doing  so  in  good  time.  The 
average  man  just  loves  to  leave  things  to  the  last 
minute ; it  gives  him  an  excuse  for  scolding  his  women- 
folk afterwards.  The  trayful  of  liqueur  glasses  should 
he  ready  on  an  adjacent  sideboard,  together  with  the 
port  and  claret  glasses  for  dessert,  and  the  finger  bowls 
ready  filled,  these  latter  each  with  its  thinly-cut  lemon 
or  a single  bloom  floating  on  the  top.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  pour  out  the  liqueur  beforehand — say,  just 
before  dinner.  This  saves  time,  and  the  guests  waiting, 
when  you  are  shorthanded  as  regards  maids.  The 
coffee-tray  should  also  he  in  readiness,  and  need  nothing- 
adding  save  the  coffee  itself.  And,  above  all,  do  not 
forget  a fresh  relay  of  bread  in  case  it  should  be  needed. 
These,  I am  aware,  sound  but  the  veriest  trifles ; 
nevertheless  they  tend  to  contribute  in  no  small  degree 
towards  a successful  dinner  party. 

And  now,  having  arranged  all  minor  details,  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  the  dinner  itself.  Here,  as  in 
other  departments,  we  should  take  care  to  have  only 
dishes  the  majority  of  which  can  be  prepared  the  day 
before,  so  as  to  leave  as  little  to  be  actually  cooked  as 
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possible  on  tbe  clay  of  the  dinner  party  itself.  We  will 
commence  with  the  hors  d’ceuvres.  For  these  I suggest 
the  herrings  marinaded  in  white  wine,  which  are  obtain- 
able at  any  good  delicatessen  shop,  price  Is.  per  tiu. 
A single  tin  yields  sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  people. 
The  herrings — they  are  in  neat  filleted  slips — should  be 
drained  free  from  liquor  and  arranged  on  small  plates, 
garnished  with  a few  capers  and  a little  grated  yolk  of 
egg,  and  served  with  thinly-cut  and  rolled  brown  bread 
and  butter.  Then,  for  a soup  to  follow  you  cannot  do 
better  than  a good  consomme,  to  which  has  been  added 
some  savoury  custard.  Half  a dozen  diamonds  of  this 
should  go  to  each  plateful.  The  custard  and  consomme 
can  both  be  prepared  the  day  before.  For  the  fish  course 
either  filleted  soles,  a cream  of  fish,  or  little  cases  con- 
taining lobster  cut  into  neat  pieces  and  tossed  in  some 
well-flavoured  tartar  sauce  would  answer  admirably. 
But  in  any  case  I recommend  that  tartar  sauce  be 
chosen  to  accompany  the  fish,  and  for  this  reason  : it 
may  be  made  some  hours  previously  and  stood  upon  ice 
till  needed.  Then,  for  a first  entree,  we  might  have 
bouchettes  de  gibier  aux  fonds  d’artichauts.  These 
are  prepared  as  follows  : Take  the  contents  of  a bottle 
of  fonds  d’artichauts  and  drain  them  free  from  the 
liquor  they  were  preserved  in ; dust  each  lightly  with  a 
little  spiced  pepper,  and  then  sautee  in  oiled  butter  until 
very  hot ; take  out,  drain  slightly,  and  fill  the  centre  of 
each  with  some  potted  partridge  or  grouse : sprinkle 
with  fried  breadcrumbs,  place  each  one  on  a fried 
crouton,  make  hot  in  a quick  oven  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
and  serve  at  once.  Two  of  the  fonds  should  be  allowed 
to  each  person,  as  they  are  so  very  small.  For  a second 
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entree,  tournedos  a l’anchois  are  generally  appreciated, 
especially  by  the  men-folk.  Take  the  undercut  from  a 
sirloin  of  beef,  and  cut  a sufficient  number  of  rounds 
from  this ; marinade  these  for  half  an  hour,  then  drain 
carefully,  brush  each  over  with  clarified  butter,  and 
grill  over  a clear  fire.  While  they  are  cooking,  work  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  butter  with  a little  anchovy  sauce,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice,  a few  drops  of  tabasco,  and  a 
little  finely-minced  tarragon.  When  the  steaks  are 
done,  place  this  mixture  in  a forcer,  and  pipe  a little  on 
top  of  each ; garnish  with  watercress,  and  serve  with 
potato  straws.  For  a vegetable  course,  endive  h la 
creme,  or  chou  a la  creme — both  recipes  have  appeared 
— could  not  be  bettered.  And  for  the  piece  de  resis- 
tance roast  pigeons,  roast  duck,  or  our  old  friend  roast 
chicken,  might  appear,  with  an  orange  salad  as 
accompaniment.  The  salad  may  be  made  early  in  the 
day  if  placed  on  ice  directly  it  is  finished  and  left  there 
till  needed.  For  a hot  sweet  I suggest  a mousse  au 
chocolat,  served  with  a cream  sauce ; and,  for  a cold 
one,  either  iced  pudding  or  creme  caramel.  Both 
recipes  have  already  appeared.  I shall  discourse  of  the 
savouries,  waiting,  and  dessert  iu  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEK  XIX. 


THE  FIRST  DINNER  PARTY. 

II. 

In  Chapter  XVIII.  we  discussed  the  difficulties  attendant 
on  giving  a dinner  in  a small  menage,  and  settled  the 
menu  as  far  as  the  entremets.  Now  I propose  to  append 
a recipe  or  two  for  the  production  of  novel  savouries — 
that  important,  hut  too  often  neglected,  portion  of  the 
repast — and  to  advise  you  how  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  of  waiting.  Suppose  we  take  the  latter  first. 
Presuming  that  your  party  consists  of  ten  people,  includ- 
ing host  and  hostess,  the  two  maids  should  be  able  to 
wait  admirably  if  matters  are  arranged  as  follows. 
Just  one  word  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  though. 
Nowadays  everything  is,  as  a rule,  served  by  the  maid; 
it  is  only  very  rarely,  and  in  very  old-fashioned  families 
indeed,  that  anything  save  the  dessert  and  sweeties  are 
placed  upon  the  dinner-table.  Therefore  do  not  revert 
to  this  archaic  plan  under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
you  are  facilitating  the  guests  being  served  expedi- 
tiously, for  I can  assure  you  such  is  not  the  case,  as  your 
own  commonsense  will  convince  you  if  you  pause  and 
reflect  for  a moment.  Why,  just  think  of  the  number 
of  return  journeys  the  maid  would  have  to  make  to  your 
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side  or  your  husband’s ! And  then  the  waiting  with  the 
vegetables,  for  those  you  cannot  serve,  as  though  your 
guests  were  so  many  school  children ; they  must  be 
handed.  The  hors  d’oeuvres,  then,  duly  eaten,  let  the 
soup  be  served  from  the  side  table  by  one  maid,  whilst  the 
other  passes  the  filled  plates  to  the  guests.  Having  done 
this,  maid  Ho.  1 should  pour  out  the  sherry  for  those  who 
take  it,  while  maid  No.  2 rings  the  bell  for  the  next 
course,  and  carries  out  the  soup  tureen,  &c.,  to  the  help, 
who  should  be  instructed  to  wait  just  outside,  but  iu  a 
position  where  she  cannot  be  seen  by  such  of  the  guests 
whose  chairs  may  immediately  face  the  door.  By  the 
time  the  relay  of  hot  or  cold  plates,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  in  the  room,  the  chances  are  that  everyone  will  have 
finished  his  or  her  soup.  The  second  maid  should  then 
collect  the  plates  as  quickly  and  quietly  as  possible, 
whilst  No.  1 follows  with  the  fresh  ones.  If  the 
mayonnaise  d’homard  en  petites  caisses,  for  which  the 
recipe  was  given  iu  the  chapter  preceding  this,  has 
been  chosen,  one  of  these  cases  should  be  placed  on  each 
plate ; and  there  you  are,  with  the  difficulty  of  serving 
the  fish  disposed  of  in  considerably  less  time  than  it  has 
taken  me  to  tell  you.  If,  however,  cream  of  fish  or 
fried  filleted  soles  is  the  plat  chosen,  it  should  be 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  for  each  entree 
dish,  and  two  sauce-boats  of  the  sauce  (tartar)  provided. 
The  fish  and  sauce  can  be  placed  on  a tiny  tray, 
and  should  then  be  handed.  Instruct  the  maids 
to  commence  at  the  ladies  seated  respectively  on  the 
host’s  right  and  left  hand  side.  In  some  houses,  the 
pretty,  gallant,  old-world  fashion  of  serving  the  ladies 
first  right  round  the  table  is  still  adhered  to,  and, 
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speaking  personally,  I am  in  favour  of  it  myself;  but 
where  expedition  is  the  chief  point  to  be  considered  it 
should  perhaps  be  dispensed  with.  Any  way,  either 
mode  is  perfectly  correct.  The  fish  served,  the  maids 
should  see  to  the  wine,  hand  bread,  &c.,  to  anyone 
needing  it,  and  then  ring  the  bell  for  the  plates,  &c.,  for 
the  ensuing  course.  This,  boucliets  de  gibier  au  fonds 
d’artichauts,  should  be  served  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  plat  preceding  it,  viz.,  divided  into  two 
dishes,  of  which  each  maid  takes  one,  and  then  handed, 
and  the  wine,  &c.,  seen  to  as  before.  The  tournedos 
aux  anchois  and  straw  potatoes  are  to  be  divided  and 
served  in  a similar  manner,  as  also  the  vegetable  entree, 
cliou,  or  endive  a la  creme,  with  croutons  or  fleurons  of 
pastry. 

Now  we  come  to  the  chief  difficulty,  the  roti  of  game 
or  poultry.  Unless  your  maid  is  an  experienced  carver, 
which,  taking  into  consideration  the  probable  scale  of 
wages  paid  in  an  establishment  such  as  I have  through- 
out supposed  yours  to  be,  is  not  likely,  your  best  plan 
will  be  to  tell  cook  to  carve  it  in  the  kitchen,  and  to  see 
that  the  entree  dish  provided  for  its  accommodation  is 
extra  hot.  The  gravy  to  be  served  with  it  should  also 
be  boiled  up — I mean  actually  boiled,  not  merely 
heated — and  poured  into  a gravy  boat,  previously  rinsed 
out  with  boiling  water.  Note. — This  should  also  be 
dried  before  the  gravy  is  poured  into  it,  or  the  latter 
will  be  to  some  extent  spoilt.  Then  maid  No.  1 can 
apportion  out  the  game  and  gravy,  whilst  No.  2 hands 
it,  together  with  the  orange  salad  (for  which 
append  the  recipe). 

Take  a perfectly  clean  salad-bowl,  and  rub  it  well 
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with,  the  two  halves  of  a split  clove  of  garlic ; tear  four 
heads  of  cabbage-lettuce  aud  a couple  of  heads  of 
endive  into  fair-sized  pieces.  Note. — They  must 

previously  have  been  well  washed  and  dried.  Dust 
them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  mix  lightly  with  the 
hands ; then  add  half  a finely-minced  shallot  and  oil 
and  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter ; add  the  oil  first,  and 
then  mix  again,  using  your  hands  as  before  ; next  add 
the  vinegar ; and  finally,  just  before  serving,  two  ripe 
oranges,  freed  from  skin,  pith,  and  pips,  cut  into  slices, 
and  then  the  slices  cut  into  four  again.  Note. — The 
slices  should  be  rather  thick.  Mix  again,  and  serve  at 
once,  or  place  upon  ice  till  needed.  If  endive  a la 
creme  has  been  chosen  for  the  vegetable  entree,  it 
should  not  figure  in  the  salad  ; substitute  for  it  another 
two  heads  of  the  lettuce,  or,  if  you  know  the  tastes  of 
your  guests  pretty  wrell,  and  that  it  will  be  appreciated, 
chicory,  when  obtainable,  may  with  advantage  take  its 
place.  But  as  this,  in  a salad,  does  not  always  appeal 
to  English  palates,  it  is  well  to  be  certain  upon  the 
point  before  experimenting  with  it. 

After  the  roti  and  salad  come  the  sweets — mousse  au 
chocolat  and  creme  caramel  or  ice  pudding.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  superfluous,  to 
serve  ices  afterwards.  Bespecting  this  same  ice 
pudding,  should  your  cook  kick  at  the  extra  labour 
involved  therein,  and  declare  it  really  beyond  her 
powers,  why,  I would  remind  you  that  in  such  a case 
you  need  not  go  without,  and  that,  adverse  as  I am, 
as  a general  thing,  to  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  local 
confectioner,  there  are  times  when  one  appreciates  that 
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individual  at  liis  full  value,  and  one  of  these  is  in  an 
emergency  such  as  I am  now  supposing  has  befallen  you. 
In  this  connection,  therefore,  it  is  well  to  note  that  an 
iced  pudding  sufficient  for  eight  or  ten  people,  and 
either  f£  aux  fruits  ” or  sans  those  glaced  delicacies,  can 
be  obtained  for  4s.  or  4s.  6c?.,  and,  though  this  sum  is 
double  what  such  an  article  should  cost  if  made  at 
home,  it  is  yet,  considering  the  time  and  trouble 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  pudding,  by  no 
means  an  extravagant  price.  Wafers,  vanilla,  or  rasp- 
berry, as  please  you  best,  should  be  handed  with  it. 

And  now  as  to  dessert,  though  we  are  taking  this  out 
of  its  turn,  since  it  comes  after  the  savouries,  recipes 
for  which  I append  later  on.  There  is  no  need  to  have 
a profusion  of  this  ; indeed,  it  is  no  longer  the  mode  to 
do  so,  and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I say 
better  a little  very  good  fruit  than  a profusion  of  that 
which  is  second-rate  or  indifferent.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  pineapples  are  often  obtainable  at  a mode- 
rate price,  and,  together  with  some  black  grapes,  will 
be  ample  for  a party  of  the  size  we  now  have  in 
contemplation.  A propos  of  the  pineapple,  the  latter 
should  be  peeled  and  sliced  just  before  dinner,  but  only 
just  before,  or  the  juice  will  run  too  freely  and  the 
fruit  become  dry,  and  consequently  more  or  less  spoilt. 
As  to  sweets,  they  should,  of  course,  match  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  colour  of  your  scheme  of  decoration,  with 
the  exception  of  chocolates,  though  these  are  now  to  be 
had,  I believe,  in  outer  casings  of  coloured  sugar.  As 
to  the  salted  almonds  which  nowadays  find  a place  upon 
every  up-to-date  dinner  table,  these,  which  cost  lU^c?.  or 
Is.  Qd.  a bottle,  according  to  size,  can  be  easily  and 
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cheaply  made  at  home  by  following  the  directions  given 
in  a recent  chapter  also.  So,  after  all,  you  see,  if  you 
are  careful,  the  “ little  extras,”  which  as  a rule  run 
away  with  so  much  money  where  dinner-party  giving  is 
concerned,  need  not — and,  indeed,  should  not — prove 
the  extravagances  they  generally  do. 

Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  savouries,  and  here 
is  a little  recipe  which,  when  properly  carried  out, 
generally  meets  with  much  approval  from  the  men  folk. 

Aigrettes  de  Fromage. — To  make  these,  place  an 
ounce  of  butter  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water  in  a 
clean  enamelled  stewpan ; bring  it  to  the  boil,  and 
then  dredge  in  by  degrees  three  ounces  of  flour.  Note. — 
The  latter  must  be  well  dried  and  carefully  sifted 
before  being  used.  Let  it  cook  slowly  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  in  fact  until  it  leaves  the  sides  of  the 
saucepan  ; it  must,  moreover,  be  well  stirred,  or  it  will 
burn ; then  take  the  saucepan  from  the  fire  and  add  to 
it  two  fresh  eggs,  one  at  a time ; mix  the  first  in  well 
before  adding  the  other  ; next  add  two  ounces  of  finely- 
grated  Dutch  cheese  and  a few  drops  of  tabasco, 
together  with  salt  to  suit  your  own  taste ; mix 
thoroughly.  Dip  a dessert  spoon  into  clarified  butter, 
fill  it  with  the  mixture,  drop  it  into  and  fry  in  deep 
boiling  fat.  Do  not  put  too  many  in  at  once  or  the  fat 
will  become  cooled  and  the  aigrettes  spoil.  Ten 
minutes  at  least  should  be  allowed  for  cooking,  and 
when  of  a light  golden-brown  hue,  take  them  out 
quickly,  drain  carefully  on  clean  kitchen  paper,  sprinkle 
with  grated  J armesan  cheese,  and  serve  as  hot  as 
possible.  Note. — They  should  be  piled  high  in  a 
d’oyley  and  garnished  with  fried  or  fresh  parsley. 
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I append  the  menu  of  our  little  dinner,  in  order  that 
you  may  see  how  well  it  looks  in  print : — 

Hors-d’oeuvres. 

Filets  d’Harengs  au  Vin  Blanc. 

Oonsomm^  a la  Royale. 

Petites  Caisses  d’Homard.  Sauce  Tartare. 
Boucliettes  de  G-ibier  aux  fonds  d’Articliauts. 
Tournedos  aux  Anchois.  Porames  de  Terre  Fritcs. 

Chou  a la  Creme. 

Pigeons  Rotis.  Salade  d’Orange. 

Mousse  au  Chocolat.  Creme  Caramel. 

Pouding  Glace.  Aigrettes  de  Fromage. 

Dessert. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

A LUNCHEON  PARTY. 

The  absence  of  over- formality  is,  or  should  be,  one  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  a luncheon  party.  And,  if  the 
menu  be  well  and  carefully  planned,  I see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not,  in  its  way,  be  quite  as  successful  as 
the  “ little  dinner  ” we  recently  discussed.  To  begin 
with,  over-elaboration  should  be  avoided,  and  you 
should  be  careful  not  to  set  your  cook  any  task  beyond 
her  powers.  There  are  so  many  dainty  dishes  which 
can  be  compounded  at  comparatively  little  trouble  and 
expense  that  it  seems  something  more  than  a pity  to 
neglect  them  and  fly  to  others  for  which  delicacies  in 
and  out  of  season  will  be  required,  and  over  which,  in 
all  probability,  your  raw  female  chef  will  get  hopelessly 
mixed.  Soup  is  not,  as  a rule,  served  at  luncheons  ; 
but,  if  the  day  should  happen  to  be  a very  cold  or  very 
wet  one,  you  will  do  well  to  study  first  your  guests’ 
comfort,  and,  paying  no  attention  to  rules,  serve  it  up 
as  hot  as  may  be.  This  should  be  followed  by  a plat 
of  fish.  Turbot  en  coquilles  or  turbot  or  soles  au 
fromage,  both  of  which  recipes  I append,  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose,  and  very  easy  of  achievement.  Then 
I would  suggest  a hot  entrde — say,  tournedos  aux 
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anchois  or  aux  olives,  or  cutlets  a la  Palestine  or  a la 
Soubise.  This  may  be  followed  by  a chaudfroid  and  a 
salad,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  either  by  a poulet  roti,  poulet 
Portugais,  or  en  casserole  or  k la  Romaine.  You  will 
find  a very  good  recipe  for  an  orange  salad  in  the  second 
part  of  “The  First  Dinner  Party.”  You  can,  if  you 
choose,  supplement  your  luncheon  by  a vegetable  entree, 
and  if  you  prefer  to  have  only  one  dish  wherein  meat 
appears  figuring  on  the  menu  I would  suggest  that  the 
plat  of  fish  be  followed  by  one  of  oeufs  h la  Suisse. 
Only  in  this  case  the  coquilles,  and  not  the  turbot  or 
soles  au  fromage,  should  be  selected.  In  any  case,  I 
think  we  should  select  a cold  sweet,  as  this,  which  can 
be  prepared  the  day  before,  saves  the  cook  so  much 
trouble.  For  it  I would  suggest  a Bavarois  au  chocolat, 
the  recipe  for  which  appeared,  amongst  others,  in  the 
chapter,  “ An  Inexpensive  Evening  Party.”  A macedoine 
of  fruits  or  a fruit  salad  might  with  advantage  follow 
this ; but  in  it,  if  orange  has  already  figured  in  the 
salad  served  with  the  chaudfroid  or  poulet,  that  fruit 
should  not  find  a place.  The  difference  between  a 
macbdoine  of  fruit  and  a fruit  salad  is  that,  while 
cream  is  served  with  the  one,  it  is  not  with  the  other. 
I give  both  recipes,  so  that  you  can  take  your  choice. 
As  to  a savoury,  nowadays,  when  so  many  people  diet 
themselves  and  religiously  a^oid  sweets  in  any  shape  or 
form,  it  is  almost  imperative  to  serve  one.  I therefore 
give  you  a choice  of  recipes. 

And  now  as  to  the  decoration  of  the  table  itself. 
When  daffodils  are  in  season,  if  you  pin  your  faith  to 
that  loveliest  of  all  flowers,  you  cannot  go  very  far 
wrong ; but  do  not,  I beg  of  you,  fall  into  the  error  so 
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common  with  amateur  florists  of  bunching  the  unfortu- 
nate flowers  together  and  then  packing  them  as  tightly 
as  possible  into  a bowl.  How  can  you  expect  them  to 
look  their  best  under  such  circumstances  ? Then, 
again,  do  not  clip  off  the  leaves  or  allow  the  florist  to 
do  so  when  you  are  purchasing  them,  because  the  lovely 
grey-green  of  these  adds  most  enormously  to  the  effect 
if  the  flowers  are  arranged  as  they  should  be.  One  of 
the  prettiest  daffodil  tables  I have  ever  seen  was  carried 
out  as  follows  : Down  the  centre  went  a broad  strip  of 
modern  point  lace,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  stood  a 
huge  gris  de  Flandres  jug  filled  with  daffodils,  and 
their  leaves ; flanking  it  on  either  side  were  two 
common  green  rush  baskets,  also  filled  with  the 
daffodils  ; and  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  lace 
centre-piece  was  laid  a flat  spray  of  daffodils,  tied  with 
a lovers’  knot  of  yellow  ribbon  of  just  the  same  shade. 
The  sweeties,  salted  almonds,  &c.,  were  contained  in 
tiny  green  rush  baskets,  and  were  in  the  two  colours, 
palest  green  and  a rather  deep  yellow.  The  table  glass 
was  all  Nuremberg,  only  modern  Nuremberg,  but  none 
the  les3  lovely  on  that  account,  and  the  menu  cards 
were  of  pale  green  with  deep  yellow  lettering.  A very 
pretty  and  original  table  could  be  carried  out  in  this 
scheme  of  colour  by  using  mimosa  instead  of  the 
daffodils,  only  care  should  be  taken  to  purchase  the 
latter  just  before  it  is  needed,  since  it  so  soon  loses  its 
lovely  feathery  aspect,  and  though,  perhaps,  it  does  not 
actually  wither,  it  shrivels  up  and  is  practically 
useless  for  decorative  purposes.  Where  mimosa 
is  chosen  in  place  of  daffodils,  one  of  the  larger- 
mouthed  gris  de  Flandres  jugs  should  be  provided  for 
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its  reception,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a good  effect 
with  this  if  it  is  tightly  packed. 

Yet  another  charming  table,  in  white  and  yellow  this 
time,  could  be  carried  out  as  follows.  The  centre  should 
be  of  white  satin,  or  the  before-mentioned  strip  of  lace 
could  be  used  with  good  effect,  and  the  flowers  should 
be  yellow  tulips  and  mimosa  mingled.  To  hold  these  I 
would  counsel  your  calling  into  requisition  a set  of  white 
coalport  baskets  and  vases,  if  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  them,  and  if  not  I would  remind  you  that 
they  can  be  bought  very  cheaply  at  almost  any  good 
china  shop  or  the  Stores,  and  the  daintiest  sweet  dishes 
imaginable  to  match  cost  only  some  Is.  6tf.  or  2s.  each. 
In  this  instance  the  menu  cards  might  be  of  white, 
with  yellow  lettering,  and  the  salt  sticks  or  cheese 
sticks  should  he  tied  up  with  yellow  ribbon. 

Just  a word  as  to  the  waiting  itself.  You  will,  I 
think,  find  it  the  best,  as  it  is  also  the  easiest,  plan  to 
let  this  be  carried  out  on  the  lines  I laid  down  in  the 
chapters  on  dinner  parties,  and  I would  also  advise  you 
to  have  the  coffee — nowadays  most  people  take  -coffee 
after  lunch,  as  well  as  after  dinner — handed  round 
whilst  still  at  table,  as  this  is  also  a time-saving 
method.  Liqueurs  should,  of  course,  accompany  it. 

Now  that  we  have  settled  all  the  minor  details  let  us 
revert  again  to  the  more  solid  portion  of  the  repast. 
The  coquilles  before  referred  to  are  made  as  follows  : 
Boil  a piece  of  turbot  in  the  usual  way,  with  the 
addition  of  an  onion  stuck  with  a clove,  and  a bit  of 
mace  ; when  done — it  should  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
cook— take  out,  drain  carefully,  and  free  from  skin  and 
bone,  then  flake  into  fair-sized  pieces;  have  ready 
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some  well-flavoured  Bechamel  sauce,  and  toss  the  flakes 
of  turbot  lightly  in  this  ; use  the  mixture  to  fill  some 
white  china  fire-proof  shells— if  you  do  not  possess 
these  I would  remind  you  that  they  can  be  bought  in 
various  sizes  from  6d.  upwards  ; the  6d.  size  is  a fair 
one  to  use.  Scatter  fried  breadcrumbs  on  top  of  each  ; 
place  in  a quick  oven  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  serve 
as  hot  as  possible. 

The  turbot  or  fillets  of  sole  au  fromage  should  be 
prepared  as  follows  : Take  a fair-sized  piece  of  turbot 
or  a sufficient  number  of  rolls  of  filleted  soles — of  the 
latter  allow  from  one  to  two  for  each  person  according  to 
size — and  dust  lightly  with  white  pepper;  then  place 
in  a clean  enamelled  iron  stewpan  and  add  enough  milk 
to  just  cover  the  fish  ; cook  gently ; when  done  remove 
the  turbot  or  fillets  to  a hot  dish,  and  thicken  the  milk 
remaining  in  the  sacepan  with  some  flour  and  butter, 
an  equal  quantity  of  each  kneaded  together ; cook 
slowly,  stirring  all  the  while  until  the  sauce  is  of  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream  • then  add  salt  to  taste,  and 
from  two  to  four  ounces,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
sauce,  of  finely  grated  Dutch  cheese  ; stir  this  until  the 
sauce  is  of  a deep  yellow  colour ; then  add  twopenny- 
worth  of  picked  shrimps  ; make  very  hot,  pour  over  the 
fish,  and  serve  at  once. 

The  recipe  for  the  tournedos  aux  anchois  is  given  in 
the  dinner-party  chapter.  The  sauce  therein  indicated 
can  be  transformed  into  that  aux  olives  by  simply 
omitting  the  anchovy  and  substituting  the  finely-minced 
peel  from  a dozen  olives.  These  tournedos,  as  a rule, 
are  much  appreciated  by  the  men  folk. 

The  cutlets  a la  Palestine  are  simply  egged  and 
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bread- crumbed  in  the  usual  way,  fried  in  deep  fat,  and 
then  served  arranged  round  a centre  of  artichoke  puree, 
which  is  made  as  follows  : Boil  four  pounds  of  white 
artichokes ; when  done  drain  carefully,  and,  while  still 
hot,  rub  through  a hair  or  very  fine  wire  sieve  ; return 
to  a clean  saucepan  ; add  to  the  puree  a liberal  dust  of 
spiced  pepper,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  a bit  of  butter  about 
the  size  of  a large  walnut,  and  two -penny  worth  of  double 
cream ; make  very  hot  ; pile  up  stiffly  in  the  centre  of 
a hot  dish,  arrange  the  cutlets  round,  and  serve  with 
poivrade,  tartar,  or  Italian  sauce,  handed  separately, 
and  potato  chips,  if  preferred. 

The  cutlets  a la  Soubise,  after  being  cooked  in  the 
ordinary  way,  are  dished  up  round  a centre  prepared  as 
follows  : Cook  an  equal  amount  of  potatoes  and  Spanish 
onions ; when  done,  drain  both  very  carefully  and  rub 
through  a fine  wire  sieve : add  to  the  purtie  thus 
obtained  salt  and  pepper  to  suit  your  own  taste,  a grate 
of  nutmeg,  and  a little  finely-grated  lemon-peel ; then 
return  to  a clean  saucepan,  and  add  from  half  a gill  to 
a gill,  according  to  the  amount  of  puree,  of  double 
cream  ; make  very  hot  and  use  as  above  directed. 

The  macedoine  of  fruit  is  prepared  by  mixing 
together  tangerines,  first  peeled  and  sliced  and  the  pips 
extracted,  black  or  white  grapes,  or  both,  each  pinched 
in  order  to  break  the  skin,  so  that  the  juice  may  flow 
freely,  sliced  bananas,  and  dessert  apples — the  latter,  if 
used,  should  be  very  ripe — dust  liberally  with  sifted 
sugar,  and  add  a sherry  glass  nearly  full  of  brandy  for 
every  pound  and  a half  of  fruit ; leave  in  a cool  place  or 
on  ice  till  needed.  The  fruit  salad  is  made  in  the  same 
way,  save  that  the  sugar  and  brandy  are  omitted,  and 
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whipped  and  sweetened  cream,  flavoured  with  either 
liqueur,  vanilla,  or  brandy,  is  poured  over  in  their  stead. 

For  the  savoury  course,  if  cheese  has  not  played  a 
part  in  any  of  the  preceding  dishes,  aigrettes  de  fromage 
might  with  advantage  be  chosen,  or  here  is  a recipe  for  a 
little  known,  hut  very  delicious,  one  of  foreign  extraction. 
Take  a sufficient  number  of  strips  of  filleted  herring,  of 
the  kind  sold  preserved  in  white  wine ; drain  them 
perfectly  free  from  moisture,  and  then  dip  each  fillet 
either  in  some  light  frying  hatter  or  in  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs ; fry  in  deep  fat,  drain  carefully,  dust  thickly 
with  cayenne  pepper,  and  serve. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


AN  AFTERNOON  RECEPTION. 

Of  all  forms  of  entertainment  indulged  in  by  the 
newly-married,  an  afternoon  reception  is,  I think, 
almost  the  pleasantest,  since  it  enables  them  to  see  a 
large  number  of  their  friends  at  once,  a thing  impossi- 
ble to  those  who  do  not  possess  a colossal  dining-room  ; 
and  where,  I should  like  to  know,  in  these  days  of 
“ self-contained  flats,”  can  a colossal  dining-room  be 
found  ? Though,  given  it,  to  entertain  an  odd  fifty  or 
sixty  guests  at  dinner  would,  I think,  be  too  much  of  a 
strain  upon  even  the  most  resourceful  of  young  house- 
keepers. No ; decidedly  a reception,  afternoon  for 
choice,  is  to  be  preferred.  Moreover,  it  is  certainly  one 
of  the  least  expensive  kinds  of  hospitality  to  indulge 
in.  That  is,  if  you  go  the  right  way  about  it.  Of 
course,  if  you  give  carte  blanche  to  one  of  the  numerous 
firms  of  caterers  abounding  on  every  hand,  you  must, 
vulgarly  speaking,  be  prepared  to  “ pay  the  piper,”  and 
that  pretty  heavily,  too.  In  the  present  chapter,  how- 
ever, I hope  to  show  the  young  housewife  that  it  is 
possible  to  provide  a really  smart  tea  for,  say,  fifty  or 
sixty  people  at  a comparatively  trifling  cost,  because  in 
entertaining,  as  in  every  other  department  of  house- 
keeping, it  is  method  and  forethought  which,  as  a rule, 
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will  achieve  even  better  results  than  a reckless 
expenditure  of  money. 

Contrary  to  our  usual  way,  we  will  not  take  the 
decorations  of  the  table  itself  first.  Let  us,  instead, 
consider  the  all-important  question  of  those  necessary 
adjuncts  to  a tea  party,  the  cups  and  saucers.  In  all 
probability  your  stock  of  these  consists  of  a “ best  ” set 
of  particularly  fragile  china,  which  is  only  brought  out 
on  such  occasions  as  your  weekly  reception,  &c. ; a set 
for  every-day  use  ; and  the  odd  half-dozen  of  cups  and 
saucers  provided  for  the  kitchen,  and  these,  maybe, 
supplemented  by  the  little  “bon  jour”  set  in  which 
your  early  morning  tea  is  served.  The  total  number  of 
cups  and  saucers  upon  which  you  can  reckon,  then,  is, 
say,  twenty-four,  excluding,  of  course,  those  in  use  in 
the  kitchen,  but  including  the  best  china,  which,  I 
may  remark,  en  passant,  will  stand  a remarkably 
good  chance  of  getting  broken  in  consequence  of  the 
rough-and-ready  washing  up  it  will  probably  have  to 
undergo  whilst  the  maid  told  off  to  pour  out  tea  is 
fuming  for  a fresh  relay  of  teacups.  Now  I daresay 
you  have  decided — and  very  sensibly,  too — that  four 
dozen  cups  and  saucers  is  the  least  you  can  do  with, 
because  there  is  coffee  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
well  as  tea,  and  you  expect,  as  we  have  already  agreed, 
at  least  sixty  people,  and  no  doubt,  when  you  come  to 
reckon  them  up  afterwards,  the  number  will  be  nearer 
seventy.  In  this  dilemma,  then,  your  first  impulse  is 
to  rush  off  to  the  nearest  “confectioner”  and  “hire.” 
But  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  do  no  such 
thing.  Hiring,  it  is  true,  costs  but  Is.  Qcl.  per  dozen 
cups  and  saucers  ; but  against  this  you  have  to  stand  the 
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chance  of  some  of  these  getting  broken,  in  which  case 
you  will  have  to  pay  at  least  their  full  value,  regardless 
of  any  cracks  or  buffets  they  may  have  experienced  at 
other  hands  than  those  of  your  maids.  Now,  what  I 
recommend  is  this:  At  most  of  the  sales  at  the. big 
shops  and  stores,  where  china  forms  part  of  the  goods 
purveyed,  it  is  possible  to  get  very  good  “ sets,”  consist- 
ing of  the  usual  forty-eight  pieces,  at  prices  ranging 
from  6s.  11  d.  to  8s.  lid.  per  set.  Then,  if  you  invest  in, 
say,  three  of  these,  you  will  be  able,  with  the  aid  of 
your  own  ordinary  set,  to  muster  the  necessary  four 
dozen  cups,  &c.,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  either  the 
confectioner  or  your  best  china.  We  had  forgotten  the 
small  plates  ; these  also,  which  cost  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
to  hire,  you  will  get,  as  it  were,  thrown  in.  Now,  the 
hiring  of  these  things — three  dozen  cups  and  saucers, 
4>.  6d. ; three  dozen  plates,  ditto — would  cost  you  at 
least  9s.  If  you  buy  the  sets  for  yourself,  reckoning 
that  you  get  them  at,  roughly  speaking,  7s.  per  set, 
they  will  come  to  21s. ; therefore,  by  the  time  you  have 
given,  say,  three  receptions,  you  will  have  practically 
saved  nearly  all  the  money,  and,  in  addition,  possess 
the  china.  I am  speaking  now  from  my  own  experience, 
and  have  found  this  plan  to  answer  admirably.  When 
not  in  use,  if  you  do  not  possess  a china  cupboard  large 
enough  for  their  reception,  they  can  be  packed  away  in 
an  empty  egg-box,  purchasable  for  Qd.,  with  plenty  of 
straw  to  prevent  any  chance  of  chipping  or  breakage, 
and  stowed  under  the  lower  shelf  in  the  larder,  or  any 
other  convenient  place. 

And  now  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  decoration 
of  the  tea-table.  By  the  way,  the  latter  should  be 
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stationed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  sideboard  or  side  table.  If  possible, 
the  cloth  adorning  it  should  have  a deep  lace  border  ; 
torchon,  which  is  admirable  for  this  purpose,  can  be 
obtained  of  the  right  depth  price  lOf  d.  per  yard.  When 
mimosa  is  in  season,  a large  bough  of  this,  tied  with 
ribbon  of  just  the  same  shade  as  the  flower,  might  be 
pinned  flatly  to  the  centre  of  the  hanging  side  of  the 
cloth.  And  upon  the  table  itself  the  centre-piece  might 
be  filled  with  mimosa  and  daffodils — the  lovely  Prin- 
cessa  variety  of  the  latter  are  the  best  for  this  purpose 
— as  lightly  as  possible,  and  this  centre-piece  should  be 
flanked  on  either  side  with  three  smaller  vases,  dininish- 
ing  in  size,  filled  to  match.  If  obtainable,  these  might 
be  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  trails  of 
smilax.  While  flat  sprays  of  the  mimosa,  tied  with 
the  yellow  ribbons,  could  find  a place  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offers,  between  the  plates  of  cake,  bread  and 
butter,  sandwiches,  &c.  If  you  are  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a couple  of  silver  urns  to  hold  your  tea  and 
coffee  so  much  the  better,  but,  if  not,  I would  fain  say 
a word  in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned  copper  urns  for 
this  purpose.  These  can  now  be  picked  up  at  many 
ancient  bric-a-brac  shops  for  prices  ranging  from  15s. 
to  £1  each.  If  you  take  care  to  select  a couple  which 
are  seaworthy,  and  then  have  the  insides  re-silvered, 
which  can  be  done  at  a comparatively  trifling  cost,  you 
will  have  no  need  to  hire  from  the  local  confectioner  in 
future  ; and  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  bright,  well-kept 
copper  is,  in  my  estimation,  every  whit  as  good  as 
silver ; and  just  now  it  has  another  point  in  its 
favour,  since  it  is  very  fashionable.  The  old-fashioned 
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“ heaters,”  too,  contained  in  tliese  urns  will  be  found 
quite  as  effectual  in  keeping  the  tea  warm  as  the  more 
modern  spirit-lamp  ; and  they  are,  moreover,  unattended 
by  the  element  of  danger  attacked  to  the  latter. 

As  to  provisions,  brown  and  white  bread  and  butter, 
both  rolled,  are  staple  commodities  which  must,  of 
course,  find  a place  upon  our  tea-tahle.  Then  of 
sandwiches  we  must  have  some  of  cress,  puree  of 
chicken,  olives,  egg,  and  for  those  possessing  what  is 
technically  known  as  a “sweet  tooth”  of  jam  and 
chocolate.  The  puree  of  chicken  should  be  enclosed 
in  the  little  bread  cases  known  to  confectioners  as 
“ Florentines.”  These  cost  but  \d.  each,  and  add  a 
good  deal  to  the  appearance  of  a table  if  daintily  piled 
up  on  a d’oyley  and  garnished  with  plenty  of  cress. 
For  the  olive  sandwiches  peel  a sufficient  number  of 
olives,  then  place  the  peel  in  a mortar,  together  with  a 
piece  of  fresh  butter,  allowing  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the 
contents  of  a 6t 1.  bottle  of  Spanish  Queen  olives ; pound 
to  a stiffisk  paste,  and  spread  on  thinly-cut  bread-and- 
butter  ; dust  lightly  with  pepper ; place  half  a dozen 
capers  on  top  of  the  paste,  and  cut  to  the  approved 
shape. 

A delicious  variety  of  the  hard  egg  sandwich  can  be 
made  by  spreading  the  slices  of  bread  with  butter  which 
has  been  “ worked  ” with  half  its  quantity  of  marinaded 
herring  till  it  becomes  a paste  ; then  use  as  butter,  and 
finish  off  in  the  usual  way  with  the  filling  of  hard- 
boiled  egg.  The  herrings  marinaded  in  white  wine  are 
obtainable  at  any  delicatessen  shop,  price  Is.  per  tin. 
A single  tin  would  yield  sufficient  for  egg  sandwiches 
of  the  above  sort  for  forty  people.  Note  that  before 
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adding  them  to  the  butter  they  must  be  drained 
absolutely  free  from  liquor. 

Of  the  sweet  sandwiches  a variation  can  he  made  by 
spreading  thinly-cut  slices  of  brown  bread  with  the 
little  sixpenny  creams  sold  by  almost  all  buttermen 
under  the  name  of  “New  Forest  creams,”  and  then 
grating  vanilla  chocolate  thickly  over  this.  The  jam 
sandwiches,  too,  are  vastly  improved  if  the  bread, 
whether  brown  or  white,  is  spread  thickly  with  Devon- 
shire cream  instead  of  butter,  and  then  the  jam  used  in 
the  usual  way.  Apricot  jam  and  Devonshire  cream 
form  a particularly  nice  combination. 

For  the  bread  for  the  sandwiches  I should  advise 
you  to  order  three  “ sandwich  loaves,”  one  brown,  two 
white,  telling  the  baker  to  send  them  in  at  least  a 
couple  of  days  before  they  are  needed,  as  this  will 
ensure  their  being  of  the  requisite  degree  of  staleness 
necessary  for  the  production  of  successful  sandwiches. 

As  to  small  cakes,  you  will  need  at  least  a pound 
and  a half  of  petits  fours,  half  a pound  of  chocolate 
macaroons,  half  a pound  of  ordinary  ditto,  a rich  plum 
cake,  which  must  weigh  at  least  four  pounds,  two 
small  iced  cakes,  one  a la  Pistache,  the  other  a la 
Vanille  or  au  chocolat.  These  cost  about  Is.  6d.  each, 
and,  if  you  tell  the  confectioner  beforehand,  he  will 
colour  the  icing  to  match  your  floral  decorations  with- 
out extra  charge,  except,  of  course,  as  regards  the 
chocolate  cake.  For  a piece  de  resistance  I would 
recommend  a couple  of  gateaux  Saint-Honore.  And  as 
the  latter,  even  if  I gave  the  recipe,  would  be,  I fear, 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  average  plain  cook,  you  must 
order  them  also  from  the  confectioner.  In  a medium 
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size  tlie  cost  will  be  from  4s.  to  4s.  6<f.  each.  A large 
Baba  cake  should  also  find  a place  upon  the  table,  but 
this  can  be  made  at  borne  by  following  the  recipe  given 
in  the  chapter  entitled  “ An  Inexpensive  Evening  Party.” 
A sponge  cake,  its  centre  filled  with  any  kind  of  rock 
jelly  tossed  in  whipped  and  sweetened  cream,  which 
has  been  flavoured  with  vanilla,  is  also  a goody  most 
people  like,  though  it  has  a drawback,  since  it  cannot 
be  eaten  without  the  aid  of  a fork  or  spoon.  A large 
walnut  cake  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  also  a sponge 
cream  cake,  i.e.  a flat  sponge  cake  split  and  spread  with 
whipped  and  sweetened  cream  and  with  either  a nut 
or  jam  filling. 

If  you  have  a cook  who  can  make  really  reliable 
chocolate,  and  this  should  be  easy  if  the  recipe  I gave 
a short  time  ago  is  carefully  followed,  you  will  find 
that  this  beverage  is  much  appreciated.  It  should  be 
poured  when  made  into  a large  jug,  which  can  be  kept 
hot  by  being  placed  in  a fancy  bowl  full  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  latter  changed  as  often  as  the  jug  is 
refilled.  Serve  in  small  black  coffee  cups  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  cream  on  top. 

And  now  if  you  ask  me  what  such  an  entertainment 
as  the  above  should  cost,  roughly  speaking,  I should 
say  not  more  than  306-.  at  the  outside,  but  in  this  sum 
I have  not,  of  course,  allowed  for  “hiring,”  though  I 
have  mentally  included  the  costs  of  both  flowers  and 
sweets. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  WIFE’S  ALLOWANCE. 

The  necessity  for  a fixed  allowance  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  the  young  housewife  just  about  to 
embark  upon  her  arduous  duties,  for  without  it  success- 
ful housekeeping  is  rendered,  if  not  impossible,  at  least 
twice  as  difficult.  Then,  too,  expenses  vary  occasionally, 
and  the  average  man,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  thousand 
and  one  extra  though  trivial  expenses  continually 
besetting  the  housewife’s  path,  cannot  be  brought  to 
see  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  these,  and  if  he  gives 
out  money  “just  as  it  is  wanted  ” is  apt  to  grumble  at 
the  additional  heaviness  of  the  bills,  and  as  likely  as 
not  a quarrel  is  the  result.  Now  this  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  wife  ; it  makes  her  look  small  in  the  eyes 
of  her  servants,  always  quick  to  note  the  slightest 
disagreement  between  master  and  mistress,  and  it  gains 
the  head  of  the  household  a probably  quite  undeserved 
reputation  for  meanness.  There  is  another  humiliation, 
too,  it  often  forces  upon  the  housewife — that  of  borrow- 
ing from  the  servants.  One  cannot  always  tell  precisely 
to  a penny  or  twopence,  sometimes  even  to  a sixpence 
or  shilling,  how  much  a joint  will  cost,  a piece  of  cheese 
weigh,  or  the  grocer’s  bill  come  to,  and  when  by  any 
chance  it  exceeds  the  sum  doled  out,  unless  the  wife  is 
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possessed  of  means  of  her  own,  which  in  the  majority  of 
cases  she  probably  is  not,  she  has  to  face  the 
unpleasant  alternative  of — if  her  husband  is  out,  or  if 
she  deal  on  the  ready-money  principle,  as  she  should 
do — seeing  the  article  “ taken  back,”  to  be  returned  at 
a later  and  perhaps  inconvenient  hour,  or  borrowing  of 
the  servants,  a practice  which,  as  often  as  not,  leads  to 
dishonesty  in  the  latter.  It  is  so  easy  to  charge  an 
extra  twopence  or  sixpence  “ lent,”  and  so  difficult  for 
the  mistress  to  combat  it  when  once  she  has  been 
forced  to  lower  herself  by  borrowing  of  those  “necessary 
evils,”  as  I once  heard  them  called. 

Now,  all  these  unpleasantnesses,  which,  though 
perhaps  small  in  themselves,  are  often  sorely  wounding, 
especially  to  a sensitive  woman,  can  be  so  easily  and 
pleasantly  avoided  by  having  a fixed  weekly  allowance, 
which  for  preference  should  be  paid  to  you  every  Saturday. 
I say  Saturday  advisedly,  because  on  that  day  you  should 
make  your  purchases  of  groceries,  &c.,  for  the  ensuing 
week,  and  then  there  are  the  Sunday  meals,  joints,  &c., 
to  be  thought  of  and  provided.  For  those,  though,  who 
indulge  in  the  dangerous  luxury  known  as  “weekly 
books,”  Tuesday  makes  a good  “pay-day”  ; but  we  need 
not  consider  them,  since  I hope,  as  I have  said  before, 
that  the  housewife  for  whom  I specially  write  has  dis- 
pensed— if  ever  she  trifled  with — these  foes  to  really 
economical  housekeeping.  As  to  the  amount  of  your 
allowance,  that  must,  of  course,  to  a great  extent  vary 
according  to  your  husband’s  income  and  the  position 
you  are  obliged  to  keep  up.  In  the  foregoing  chapters 
I have  allowed  for  a certain  amount  of  style  and 
entertaining,  &c.,  in  the  estimate  given,  which,  roughly 
speaking,  comes  out  at  from  12s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  day  for 
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a household  of  four  persons — master,  mistress,  and  two 
servants — and  occasional  guests.  This  estimate,  you 
must  remember,  allows  for  the  best  of  everything 
— fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  groceries,  meat,  and  poultry — 
the  latter  to  be  both  of  English,  or,  perhaps,  I should 
say,  of  British  produce,  since  Scotch  beef  and  Welsh 
mutton  are  admittedly  the  best  the  whole  wide  world  over. 
But  I should  like  to  say  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  run 
a household  on  far  less.  For  example,  one  can  obtain 
very  good  results  by  the  expenditure  of  30s.  weekly, 
though  this  sum  will  only  admit  of  your  catering  for  one 
servant,  in  additon  to  your  two  selves,  and  you  cannot, 
of  course,  do  much  in  the  way  of  entertaining  upon  so 
small  a sum.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  make  both 
ends  meet  upon  it  without  any  great  difficulty  ; and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  I have  done  it  myself,  and  that  success- 
fully, in  past  years.  Of  course  it  needs  the  greatest 
discrimination  and  care  when  shopping,  and  you  will 
find  that  such  things  as  poultry  or  game,  except  when 
very  plentiful,  and  consequently  cheap,  sirloins  of  beef, 
English  lamb,  mutton  cutlets,  from  what  butchers 
technically  term  the  best  end  of  the  neck,  veal  fillets, 
and  cutlets  at  Is.  2d.  per  pound  are  necessarily  for- 
bidden fare,  in  consequence  of  their  prohibitive  prices. 
So,  too,  with  certain  sorts  of  fruit,  and  with  asparagus, 
unless  there  should  happen  to  be  a glut  in  the  market  of 
the  latter.  I take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  these 
things  in  order  that  the  inexperienced  little  house- 
wife, who  may,  perhaps,  find  herself  forced  to  manage 
upon  the  above  limited  allowance,  should  not,  in  the 
innocence  of  her  heart,  expend  half  a week’s  income 
upon  the  purchase  of  a solitary  dinner,  and  then  find 
that  she  must  either  “ a3k  for  more  ” (housekeeping 
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money)  or  else  keep  the  household  on  short  commons 
during  the  rest  of  the  week. 

However,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  housekeeping 
allowance  itself.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to,  if 
possible,  settle  exactly  how  much  this  shall  be  before 
you  take  up  the  reins  of  housekeeping.  No  doubt  it 
may  seem  somewhat  of  a pity  to  tinge  the  rosiness  of 
love’s  young  dream  with  the  sordid  shadow  of  lucre  as 
reduced  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ; but,  believe 
me,  by  so  doing  you  will  stand  a far  better  chance  of 
preserving  the  romance  afterwards.  Eemember,  the 
latter  is  built  up  of  but  a gossamer  tissue  at  the  best, 
and,  once  shattered  by  the  rude  fingers  of  (household) 
cares,  it  can  never  be  rebuilt,  no  matter  how  you  try, 
and  failures  of  this  sort  are  as  often  as  not  attended  by 
tears — on  the  woman’s  part,  at  any  rate.  Those  of  you, 
however,  who  may  read  this  chapter  and  may  not  have 
hit  upon  the  plan  I so  strenuously  advocate  for  your- 
selves, should  bear  in  mind  that  trite  but  true  proverb, 
“ Better  late  than  never,”  and  if  you  have  squabbled 
over  the  housekeeping  money  in  the  past,  that  in  itself 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  you  should  not  do  so  in  the 
future,  for,  once  tried  and  proved,  the  comfort  of  a fixed 
allowance,  both  to  husband  and  wife,  is  something  you 
would  not  readily  dispense  with  again,  I can  assure  you. 

After  all,  there  is  also  something  to  be  said  on  the 
man’s  side.  It  must  prove  irritating  to  even  the 
sweetest  tempered  male  to  be  continually  asked  for  a 
few  shillings  for  this  or  a few  pence  for  that ; and  yet 
this  is  what  hundreds  of  wives  subject  their  long, 
suffering  husbands  to  daily,  simply  because  no  better 
plan  has  ever  suggested  itself  to  them.  Again,  a man 
naturally  imagines  that  he  is  giving  a good  deal  more 
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than  he  really  is,  when  there  is  a so  to  speak  continual 
tug  at  his  purse-strings,  and  thus  he  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  thinking  that  for  rapacity,  where  housekeeping 
money  is  concerned,  his  little  wife  is  insatiable.  Now, 
insatiety,  to  the  masculine  mind,  in  this  connection 
spells  that  ugliest  of  all  words  in  the  English  language, 
“ extravagance,”  and  where  the  average  man  is  con- 
cerned the  mere  suspicion  of  extravagance  is  quite 
sufficient  to  breed  a very  pretty  quarrel  betwixt  two 
loving  hearts.  Therefore,  little  bride,  insist  on  your 
just  housekeeping  allowance  from  the  very  first,  and 
may  your  housekeeping  path  be  one  of  roses. 

This  brings  us  to  another  question,  also  allowancing 
— that  of  the  wife’s  pin  money,  to  use  an  old-fashioned 
term.  It  is  a fact,  strange  but  true,  that  even  in  the 
present  up-to-date  days,  one  occasionally  finds  husbands 
who  object  to  give  this  at  all.  They  declare  that  they 
much  prefer  “to  pay  the  bills  as  they  come  in,”  a 
statement  which,  not  to  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  not  true,  else  why  the  con- 
tinued grumbling,  which  has  almost  passed  into  a 
proverb,  and  was  long  ago  made  his  own  by  the  writer 
of  comic  paragraphs  anent  dressmakers’  and  milliners’ 
bills.  Why,  the  very  man  who  grumbles  most 
vociferously  about  his  wife’s  few  gowns  would  be 
absolutely  speechless  with  anger  and  astonishment  if 
she  so  much  as  dared  to  raise  a voice  against  his  tailor’s 
bill,  and  yet  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  men’s 
clothing,  given  what  those  superior  creatures  term  a 
“ decent  tailor,”  costs  exactly  twice  as  much  as  women’s. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I am  not  now 
writing  of  women  of  the  aristocracy  or  the  “ moneyed 
set,”  but  of  the  wives  of  middle-class  men,  who  yet  are 
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obliged  to  dress  well  and  keep  up  appearances.  I think, 
too,  men  to  a great  extent  overrate  our  fondness  for 
clothes.  Many  a woman  with  her  head  troubled  about 
other  things  would  be  glad  enough  to  be  spared  the  lag 
and  bother  of  choosing  new  frocks  and  the  tedium  of 
having  them  fitted  if  it  was  not  for  that  same  imperative 
demand,  which  weighs  more  or  less  heavily  upon  most 
classes,  of  “ keeping  up  appearances.” 

I should  like,  did  space  serve,  to  devote  a chapter  to 
the  better  spending  of  a moderate  dress  allowance,  but 
for  the  present  I would  say,  no  matter  how  small  a sum 
you  and  your  husband  decide  must  be  sufficient  for  your 
sartorial  needs,  lot  it  bo  a fixed  one,  and  insist  upon 
its  being  paid  regularly.  Perhaps,  before  you  are 
married,  he  may  declare,  and  doubtless  mean  at  the 
time,  that  it  would  give  him  the  keenest  joy  to  pay  for 
all  your  pretty  womanly  fal-lals.  But  husbands  see 
things  with  different  eyes  to  lovers,  and  the  man  who 
would  buy  a dozen  pairs  of  French  gloves  at  a Bond 
IStroet  shop,  and  deem  himself  the  happiest  mortal  alive 
in  being  allowed  to  make  the  purchase  for  his  divinity, 
is  the  very  one  who  will  grumble  loudest  when  you 
need  new  shoes  and  boots  a few  years  afterwards.  Now, 
if  you  agree  as  to  an  allowance,  and  have  it  regularly 
paid,  he  has  no  scope  left  for  grumbling,  and  whether 
you  spend  it  well  and  wisely,  or  ill  and  foolishly,  is  no 
concern  of  anyone’s  but  yourself.  Wherefore,  again  I 
say,  have  a settled  allowance,  both  for  housekeeping 
and  clothes;  for  that  way  lies  the  path  of  household 
peace.  Only,  be  honest,  and  do  not,  whatever  you  do, 
go  to  him  for  “ extras.” 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


MOVING. 

The  old  adage  that  three  removals  are  as  good — it  is 
to  he  presumed  the  originator  of  the  saw  meant  bad — 
as  a fire  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  my  readers, 
and,  in  fact,  I think  it  had  better  be  admitted  that 
moving  is  one  of  the  minor  ills  to  which  modern  man 
is  more  or  less  subject.  But  granted  this,  it  is  still 
possible,  by  the  exercise  of  a little  care  and  forethought, 
to  minimize  to  a great  extent  the  discomfort  attendant 
upon  the  process  of  an  upheaval  of  the  household  gods 
in  town,  if  not  in  the  country.  Of  course,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  as  to  other  matters,  method  will  achieve 
more  and  show  better  results  than  any  amount  of  hard 
but  ill- directed  industry  on  the  part  of  the  mistress  of  a 
household.  The  first  “ move  ” is  generally  viewed  by 
the  young  housewife  with  something  very  nearly  akin 
to  dismay.  In  her  secret  heart  of  hearts  she  feels  as 
if  things  will  never  get  into  their  proper  places  again. 
The  servants,  too,  are,  to  a certain  extent,  utterly  de- 
moralized, for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  as  capless, 
if  not  apronless,  they  flit  here  and  there,  interchang- 
ing sallies  with  “ Brown’s  ” men,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
can  safely  get  out  of  the  earshot  of  their  already  tired- 
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out  mistress.  And  then  the  meals ! Who  that  has 
“ moved,”  albeit  it  be  only  once,  hut  can  tell  a tale  of 
the  scratch  repasts,  with  their  aftermath  of  more  or 
less  severe  indigestion,  which,  as  a rule,  perforce, 
obtain  for  two  or  three  days  until  cook  has,  so  to 
speak,  settled  down  in  her  new  quarters,  regained  her 
wonted  serenity  of  temper,  and  surmounted  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  fresh  kitchen  stove  ? Once  these  experi- 
ences are  things  of  the  past,  we  can  perhaps  afford  to 
laugh  at  them,  but  for  the  time  being  they  are  very 
real,  though  minor,  evils  indeed,  and  one  feels  inclined 
to  treat  them  in  no  jocular  spirit. 

However,  as  I said  just  now,  it  is  possible  to  obviate 
many  of  these  discomforts  by  the  simple  process  of 
planning  out  things  carefully  and  methodically  before- 
hand. Many  and  varied  movings  have  taught  me  the 
wisdom  of  this,  and  I think  I cannot  do  better  than 
offer  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  housewife  about 
to  change  domiciles  those  suggestions  which,  in  my 
own  case,  I have  found  to  work  out  best. 

To  begin  with,  once  the  new  house  is  duly  cleared 
of  whitewashers,  paperhangers,  painters,  &c.,  go  round 
it  carefully,  notebook  in  hand,  and  plan  out  the  rooms 
as  you  intend  them  to  be  used,  and  at  the  same  time 
decide  as  nearly  as  possible  what  position  your  Lares 
and  Penates  are  to  take  up  in  their  new  quarters, 
making  notes  to  that  effect  in  your  book.  The  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  prepare  a number  of  labels, 
writing  upon  them,  “ Drawing-room,”  “ Dining-room,” 
“ Study,”  “ Best  Bedroom,”  “ Servants’  Bedroom,” 
Ac.  Then  attach  these  firmly  to  the  various  pieces  of 
furniture  destined  for  the  several  rooms.  When  the 
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men  come,  show  them  the  labels,  and  tell  them  you 
expect  the  furniture  to  be  placed  as  these  dictate. 
I can  assure  you  that  the  muddle  and  confusion  saved 
by  this  simple  precaution  is  something  incredible,  for 
who  that  has  ever  moved  could  not  unfold  to  a sym- 
pathetic ear  stories  of  how  the  hugest  piece  of  furniture 
in  their  possession — a sideboard,  or,  perchance,  a 
grand  piano — has  been  carefully — and  it  almost 
seemed  of  malice  aforethought  at  the  time — deposited 
in  the  very  smallest  room  in  the  house  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  new  wall-papers  and  fresh  paint  ? 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  carpets,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  plan  I personally  advocate,  though  I am 
quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  would  not  answer  equally 
well  in  all  cases,  especially  if  the  move  you  have  in 
contemplation  is  one  involving  long  distance.  How- 
ever, for  those  who  are  choosing  houses  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  my  suggestion,  which  is  as  follows, 
may  prove  of  use  : I planned  out  the  carpets  before- 
hand, and  had  measurements,  &c.,  duly  taken.  They 
were  then,  after  being  thoroughly  beaten,  and  when 
necessary  cleaned,  laid  down  a few  days  before  we 
moved ; while,  mindful  of  the  havoc  which  would  be 
inevitably  wrought  by  the  workmen’s  feet,  I had 
them  covered  first  with  sheets  of  paper  and  afterwards 
with  coarse  sacking,  secured  and  kept  in  place  by  stout 
drawing-pins.  The  surrounds,  which  were,  of  course, 
freshly  painted  or  stained,  were  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  result  of  this  was  that  when  the  furniture 
had  been  duly  deposited  and  the  sacking  taken  up, 
each  room  was  practically  finished  with  the  exception 
ot  pictures,  &c.,  whilst  the  carpets  were  perfectly  fresh 
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and  clean,  and  did  not  record  even  so  much 'as  a single 
muddy  footstep.  I must  tell  you  that  I had  the  heavier 
curtains  in  all  the  rooms  hung  at  the  same  timerthat  the 
carpets  were  laid,  so  that  even  from  the  very  first  the 
place  looked  comfie  and  homelike.  Further  than  this, 
so  far  as  actually  helping  the  pantechnicon  workmen, 
we  did  not  go ; all  china,  glass,  silver,  ornaments, 
pictures,  &c.,  being  packed  by  them.  In  fact,  I forbid 
my  servants  to  assist  them  in  this  task  by  handling  so 
much  as  a single  article.  The  reason,  of  course,  is 
obvious,  as  any  damage  done  under  those  circum- 
stances, is  borne  by  the  firm  you  may  have  employed, 
whereas,  if  your  servants  have  assisted,  they  may  be 
equally  to  blame,  and  it  falls  upon  your  own  shoulders. 

As  to  the  contents  of  chests  of  drawers,  &c.,  these 
we  did  not  empty,  merely  covering  them  carefully,  first 
with  tissue  and  afterwards  with  sheets  of  strong  brown 
paper.  The  silver  we  left  unreservedly  to  the  care  of 
the  men,  merely  supplying  them  with  a duplicate  copy 
of  a list  which  we  retained.  Clothes,  &c.,  we  packed 
ourselves. 

If  possible,  it  is  a good  plan  when  removing  to  divide 
into  two  parties,  one  stationed  at  the  old,  the  other  at 
the  new  house,  to  direct  forces,  as  this  saves  an  infini- 
tude of  trouble,  although,  of  course,  when  things  are 
going  by  rail,  or  even  by  road,  if  a very  long  distance, 
such  a plan  is  not  always  practicable. 

I have  before  now  touched  upou  the  subject  of  the 
discomfort  accruing  from  the  lack  of  regular  meals 
when  a move  is  in  progress,  and  at  no  time  is  this  more 
strongly  felt  than  when,  wearied  out  with  much  pack- 
ing, superintending,  &c.,  the  new  house  is  reached. 
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The  best  way  to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  the 
stores  being  forgotten,  or  of  being  told  that  they  will 
be  “ Sent  on  with  the  next  vanload,  ma’am,”  is  to  see 
for  yourself  that  these  are  all  duly  packed,  excepting 
only  a portion  of  such  things  as  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  early  breakfast,  and  despatch  them  under 
cook’s  care  to  the  new  house,  giving  her  careful  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  kitchen  fire  and  boiling  water,  &c.  The 
day  before,  too,  you  should  purchase,  and  have  roasted 
or  boiled,  a large  piece  of  beef,  from  which,  when  cold, 
a number  of  sandwiches,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
whole  party,  can  be  cut.  This  should  be  done  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  morning,  the  meat  having  been 
cooked  the  day  before,  and  if  wrapped  up  in  a damp 
serviette  the  sandwiches  will  be  found  perfectly  fresh 
when  required.  The  remainder  of  the  joint  should  also 
be  carefully  packed,  together  with  a large  bottleful  of 
strong  soup,  also  made  the  day  before,  a small  jar  of 
pickles,  a piece  of  cheese,  and  a bottle  of  preserved  fruit 
— see  that  the  “ opener  ” is  duly  attached.  A bag  of 
biscuits  and  a bottle  of  claret,  or  two  or  three  bottles  of 
beer  or  any  beverage  preferred,  should  also  be  included 
in  the  hamper.  Knives  and  forks  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, nor  such  things  as  salt  and  mustard,  and  a 
clean  plate  for  each  person,  together  with  a loaf  of 
bread,  or  a few  rolls,  the  latter  for  preference,  and  a pat 
of  butter,  a clean  tablecloth,  and  serviettes.  Armed 
with  these  things  a very  tolerable  meal  may  be  quickly 
got  ready  without  anything  in  the  shape  of  waiting,  for 
if  the  cook  has  carried  out  your  directions  as  to  the 
kitchen  fire,  tire  soup  may  be  made  hot  in  considerably 
less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  proffer  the  suggestion  cou- 
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cerning  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the  repast  requires  no 
preparation  whatever.  A veal  and  ham  or  beefsteak 
pie  may  accompany  the  roast  beef  if  you  are  a large  and 
hungry  party,  or  may  he  substituted  for  it,  hut,  person- 
ally, I recommend  the  beef.  The  bottle  of  preserved 
fruit  may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
somewhat  unnecessary  luxury  by  some  of  my  readers ; 
but  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  people 
cannot  eat  cheese,  and  do  not  like  to  conclude  a meal, 
even  a scratch  meal,  without  a sweet  of  one  sort  or 
another.  For  such  as  these  the  fruits  sold  preserved  in 
sweetened  syrup  offer  a solution  of  the  problem,  as  they 
only  require  to  be  opened  and  turned  out  upon  a plate, 
and  when  accompanied  by  a jar  of  cream  they  really 
form  an  entremet  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Yet  another  suggestion,  also  re  the  commissariat. 
The  stores  themselves  should  all  be  packed  separately 
and  given  into  cook’s  charge ; they  can  then,  as  soon 
as  she  and  they  arrive  at  the  new  house,  be  transferred 
to  the  store  cupboard,  thus  doing  away  with  any 
muddle  or  uncertainty  as  to  their  whereabouts,  and  en- 
abling her  to  set  about  her  duties  without  loss  of  time. 
As  to  the  store  cupboard  itself,  if  this  is  not  a fixture  in 
the  new  house,  the  movable  one  should  be  packed  upon 
the  van  the  last  thing ; it  will  then  be  the  first  to  be 
taken  off,  and  cook  can  set  about  re-stocking  it  without 
loss  of  time.  Should  this  not  prove  feasible,  however, 
from  non-arrival  of  the  goods,  &c.,  the  stores  should  be 
found  a place  upon  the  pantry  shelves  forthwith  until 
they  can  be  established  in  their  proper  quarters. 

As  a rule  householders  moving  in  London  or  the 
suburbs  are  besieged  with  applications  for  “ the  favoui 
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of  their  custom  ” from  the  local  milkmen,  bakers, 


is  not  the  case,  and  it  is,  therefore,  well  to  provide  one- 
self against  contingencies  by  packing  a large  bottle  of 
milk — it  should  be  previously  boiled — a couple  of  loaves 
of  bread,  &c.,  with  the  other  stores. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  ordinary  meals 
themselves  while  the  “ settling  down  ” process  is  in  pro- 
gress, space  does  not  permit  me  to  deal.  I will  only  say 
now  that  the  hints  contained  in  the  present  chapter 
are  the  outcome  of  actual  and  practical  experience. 


butchers,  &c.,  but  when  removing  to  the  country  such 
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